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Cathedral Forest Again 
in Prospect at Senexet 


All who know and love Senexet will be 
interested in the tree-planting which took 
place there last month. 

Since the hurricane the whole program 
has been one of clearing away enough of 
the fallen timber in the section nearest the 
house so that it would present a respectable 
appearance. The next problem was the 
reforestation of the cleared area. 

Through the consecrated effort of in- 
terested and devoted friends a sum of 
money was raised for memorial trees. 
With this fund several large trees have been 
planted, also some smaller ones. 

In addition a tree-planting retreat was 
organized on April 30 and May 1. In re- 
sponse to a letter sent to the Hartford 
Laymen’s League asking for volunteers, 
the president, David B. Allen, wrote, “We 
in Hartford have a grand group of men who 
can always be counted on to help in any 
worth-while project. The local chapter 
will be represented by six able-bodied men 
with the fair chance of a seventh turning 
up at the last moment.” True to his word 
six men came direct from their various 
places of business on Tuesday, bringing 
with them a check for twenty-five dollars 
for the Maintenance Fund. Already three 
others had begun the work of transplanting 
little trees from the hillside across the 
road, where the trees are growing much too 
thick. That evening Rev. Richard W. F. 
Seebode, minister of the Westminster 
Church in Providence, R. I., as a member 
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of the volunteer group led a very impres- 
sive service in the beautiful Senexet Chapel, 
a service which no one there will ever for- 
get. It is at times like this, when a few 
people are gathered together in worship 
with a common bond of service to God and 
their fellowmen, that the greatest aspira- 
tions are made and the closest fellowship is 
felt. 
the group was out digging holes for trees 
by 5.30 a. m. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dunleavy, the head of 
the agricultural department of the Wood- 
stock Academy across the lake had ordered 
500 four-year-old Norway spruce seedlings. 
At nine o’clock, he arrived with the seed- 
lings and 25 boys from the academy to help 
in planting them. Mr. Simpson, the prin- 
cipal and a Unitarian, also came with them 
to help in the transportation. The men 
and boys were organized in six teams and 
in two hours the seedlings were planted. 
Thus the boys both learned and served. 
The men then continued with the trans- 
planting of the little pines, Mr. Morgan 
the caretaker giving the use of his truck in 
which to carry the trees. 

In all over 750 prospective trees were 
planted in the space of 24 hours. Just as 
the work was finished it began to rain 
very opportunely for the newly planted 
trees. 


Unitarian and 


Jewish Team Work 


The friendly and cooperative relations 
between the Newburgh, N. Y., Unitarian 
Church of Our Father and the Jewish syn- 
agogues of that city were strengthened re- 
cently when for two Sundays the trustees 
of Temple Beth Jacob, ministered to by 
Rabbi Maurice Bloom, offered the use of 
their auditorium to the congregation of the 
Unitarian church while the heating-plant 
of the church was under repair. Regular 
exchange of pulpits is a part of the program 
of the Unitarian church and the Reformed 
Temple, and the minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Karl M. Chworowsky, is a 
frequent guest-speaker at meetings of the 
various organizations of both reformed and 
conservative synagogues. 

When, a few weeks ago, the local cam- 
paign of the United Jewish Appeal was 
launched, it was from the Unitarian church, 
in this instance the only church in a com- 
munity of almost 30 Protestant churches, 
that a special announcement was made 
asking of the Christian people of New- 
burgh that they ‘‘open hearts and hands 
to help their Jewish fellowmen who 
through no fault of theirs were living under 
the cloud of tragedy and disaster.” 

The Newburgh Ministerial Association 
in its May 6 meeting adopted the following 
declaration submitted by Mr. Chworow- 
sky: “Recognizing the profound tragedy 
that has engulfed the Jews of Europe and 
the urgent need for immediate relief of 
millions of persecuted and expatriated 


The next morning, one member of’ 


Jews, the Newburgh Ministerial Associa- 
tion voices its admiration of the gallant 
efforts being made by American Jewry to 
meet the present emergency and expresses 
the hope that Christian America may lend 
sympathetic support to the present cam- 
paign of the United Jewish Appeal.” 

On Monday evening, May 13, an “Ed- 
win Markham Memorial Evening” was 
held in the Newburgh Unitarian church, 
the minister speaking on the life of the late 
Poet Markham and reading a selection of 
his poems. The offering of the meeting 
was turned over to the United Jewish 
Appeal. 


N.J.A.A. Elects Officers 


On April 19 the 36th annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Associate Alliance was 
held in Hackensack, N. J. Stimulating 
reports were read by the eight presidents. 
Mrs. W. W. Wilson of Montclair and 
Mrs. M. G. Halligan were reelected 
president and vice-president. Rev. George 
G. Howard was the morning speaker. 

Luncheon was served by the Hacken- 
sack ladies under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Gertrude Eldridge and Mrs. L. H. Sage. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise was the speaker of 
the afternoon. There were 114 present. 

Musical selections were rendered by 
Mrs. Lia Brown accompanied by Mrs. 
Tyler. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.45 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Tuesdays in June, 9.15 a.m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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The May Meetings 


NOW that The Christian Register is no longer a 
sprightly weekly but a dignified (by hypothesis at 
least) semimonthly it does not report the happenings 
of Anniversary Week so promptly as it used to. 
Thanks to the kindness, the ability and the celerity of 
our colleague of The Christian Leader we print in this 
issue a splendid report of the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. We print, too, the 
Anniversary sermon in full. But fairness demands 
that some of our space be given to the story of the 
annual meeting of the Western Conference which was 
held just before our May meetings. And in any event 
the Ware Lecture has to have an issue to itself for it 
is our custom to report it in full, and, speaking for the 
few years in which it has been our own privilege to 
hear Ware lectures, we can say that they are all worth 
permanent preservation. 

The war clouds did not dampen our proceedings— 
nor for that matter did the rain clouds over Boston 
fast week—but they did affect them. They made 
them more serious in tone and far-reaching in intent. 
In spite of the eloquence—eloquence which in parlia- 
mentary law was surely out of order—of one minister 
who has no sympathy with conscientious objectors, 
the denomination did put itself in line with the ma- 
jority of the Christian churches of America in up- 
holding the right of the conscientious objector to give 
his supreme allegiance to his religion when it demands 
conflict with those of the state. 

That some of the delegates seemed to think that 
the two resolutions on the subject meant that our 
church endorsed the views expressed by conscientious 
objectors is just one of those sad results of the great 
discrepancy between the astronomical number of in- 
.terconnected cells in the human brain and the nig- 
gardly use which most of us make of such a magnifi- 
cent mechanism. 

The rules laid down by the business committee 
for the consideration of resolutions—which in future 
will be handed in 42 days before the meeting at which 
they are considered—have worked to give us fewer 
and better-considered resolutions. The mechanism, 
it may be said in passing, is based on that of the 
British Labor Party. 

- At the same time there are occasions when the 
three-quarters vote of the meeting to consider a new 
resolution ought to be given. One such resolution was 
that presented by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington who had 
just returned from a conference with religious leaders 
in Canada. When consent was asked, one delegate 
voiced an objection on general principle to considering 
any resolutions not turned in 28 days before. Possibly 

it did not occur to him that in matters affecting refu- 


gees we cannot get the dictators to give similar notice 
of intentions. To object on principle to the consid- 
eration of any new resolution is to exhibit that legal- 
istic nicety that always seems to play into the hands 
of the oppressor. 

As to the resolution in question, we ourselves re- 
gret that it did not pass. And we think the reason 
for its loss was that it was not understood. Remarks 
from the floor indicated that it was interpreted as 
recommending that we import practically all the op- 
pressed populations of Europe to these shores—using 
boats that should be employed as troopships. In fact, 
the resolution only mentioned bringing to these shores 
as many children and older people as was wise and 
practicable and it did not contemplate bringing them 
to the United States but to the Americas—including 
Canada. The real point of the resolution was in its 
suggestion that the President be asked to consult with 
Canada and the other American governments with a 
view to making the whole task of aiding refugees a 
hemispheral rather than a United States job. As 
John Haynes Holmes reminded the Women’s Alliance 
in his talk on ‘The Responsibility of the Alliance 
Woman to the World,” the task of saving the victims 
of the present war is a greater one than our imagination 
has yet encompassed. Sooner or later, it would seem, 
our whole continent must cooperate in trying to per- 
form it. 

Speaking of Dr. Holmes’ dark and eloquent pre- 
sentation of the tragic world situation reminds us that 
the speeches and lectures as a whole this year were 
real guides to our progress during the troubled future. 
President Wriston’s plea for classical training and self- 
reliance, made before the Laymen’s League (which will 
publish it), was complementary to Mr. Berle’s insist- 
ence, in the Ware Lecture, that we become a real so- 
ciety and not merely a heap of entities with some left 
out—and so destined some day to scatter the heap. 
And Dr. Snow’s Anniversary Sermon will in the months 
to come be referred to, we are sure, as a definitive 
statement of what the majority of us regard as the 
common denominator of our several consciences. 


We Told You So! 


A WRITER in the current Axis quotes George San- 
tayana to the effect that the best prophets are those 
with the best memories. Apparently the editor of 
The Christian Register is the exception which proves 
the rule. A minister visited his office the other day 
and told him that he had read to his congregation the 
editorial in which several months ago he had warned 
his readers of the possibility of Nazi Trojan-horse 
tactics in Norway. 

And we rather shamefacedly confessed that we 
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had forgotten having written such a warning. Turning 
back, however, to The Christian Register of June 22, 
1939, we find that while we did not prophesy the plant- 
ing of a Trojan horse in Norway we did describe—on 
the basis of material gathered from a Danish news- 
paper—a virulent outbreak of Nazi “ideology” ex- 
pressed on that occasion by an attempt to bully Den- 
mark. We expressed the hope that the disease would 
be local and superficial, and as far as the great mass of 
Norwegian people were concerned, it did not affect 
them. We also remarked on this occasion: 
It may seem incredible to English readers of Knut 

Hamsun that this distinguished novelist and ‘‘self-made 

man’”’—he was once a street car conductor in Chicago 

and so should sympathize, one would think, with ‘‘the 

underdog’’—should be one of the signers of this letter. 

However, we had heard some months ago that Hamsun 

now that he is old and rich has turned Nazi. 


And, of course, Mr. Hamsun has since been “‘doing 
his bit’’ for his new master. 

P.S. We do not intend to take up prophecy as 
a regular line. 


R. E. A. Elects Kuebler 


UNITARIANS have never been theological isola- 
tionists. The late Charles W. Eliot was one of the 
founders of the nonsectarian Religious Education 
Association, a fact which probably most of us had 
forgotten during those later years in which our de- 
nomination had little or no representation on its 
governing bodies. 

For some time, however, a Chicago Unitarian, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Abraham Lincoln Center, has 
been a member of the editorial committee of ‘“Re- 
ligious Education,” the organ of the Association, and 
now comes the news that at the recent convention of 
the Association, held in Buffalo, Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, head of our department of religious education, 
was elected secretary. 


We Retract a Retraction 


THE OTHER WEEK, the editor of The Register 
was told that he had erred when he said that public 
whipping was part of the Delaware penal system. He 
retracted the remark. Now he has to retract the re- 
traction, for the executive secretary of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of Delaware writes in this issue that the 
floggings are public. 

At the same time this gentleman gently scolds us 
for ‘‘picking” on “‘little Delaware.’’ Well, to be per- 
fectly frank, the reason we picked on “‘little Delaware’’ 
was because that is the state in which this outmoded 
and barbaric form of punishment was being carried on. 
To have written an ‘editorial saying that the rein- 
troduction after many years of public flogging in Del- 
aware reminded us that the Brooklyn Jail was no sort 
of place to send your boy would have been slightly 
lacking in cogency. It is true, of course, that the 
Brooklyn Jail is a bad place and it is also true that the 
local jails in this country are not what they might be. 
For that matter it is true that the concentration camps 
of Europe are none too cheerful places. But none 
of that affects the truth of what we said in our edi- 
torial. 

Curiously enough Mr. Vrooman misses entirely 
(as apparently Mr. O’Brian did) one of the two points 
we made—the point, namely, that flogging was not 
only a brutal and brutalizing form of punishment for 
the victim but that it was, so to speak, a ready-made 
mechanism for the evocation of the most serious type of 
sexual perversion in those who administer it and in 
those who watch it. We could almost envy the sweet 
naiveté of people who have never read a word of 
Rousseau’s Confessions, the life of the Marquis de 
Sade or the writings of Sigmund Freud. We assumed 
in the editorial Mr. Vrooman complains of that we 
had said enough—considering that The Register is 
not a journal of psychopathology. 


The Unitarian Front in the War of Ideas 


I 
THE WAR which rages so far away from us, and yet 
by our new-found means of communication and 
transport so near—within sound of our ear through 
the air, by hours merely within touch of our hand— 
this war we must recognize as more than another 
quarrel in Europe over balance of power and pres- 
tige. Those thoroughgoing isolationists who fail 
to understand its implications, and who say that it is 
no concern of ours, are deaf and blind. It is, as 
Rauschning in his book of the title following describes 
it, nothing less than “The Revolution of Nihilism,’’ 
perhaps the beginning of a world revolution, an up- 
surging and concentration of forces against the old 
order of society, bent on its destruction, to replace it 
by the naked rule of force. It challenges not only 
democracy and liberalism but Christianity; it strikes 
at the very bases of public order and personal morality 
as they have been slowly achieved in the religious, so- 
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Sydney B. Snow 


cial and political development of the Western world. 

What our part as a nation will be in the conflict 
of arms whose blood and tears now burden our hearts,, 
none of us here present can know. Good men and 
women, at one in their abomination of war and of the 
principles that underlay the precipitation of this one, 
differ as to what we should do. Some believe that we 
can best save democracy and help in the upbuilding 
of a better world by abstention from conflict; others 
deem it our duty to throw with least delay all our 
might as in 1917 into the fray. The hour of decision 
is not yet. 

Nevertheless, and regardless of any decision that. 
we may make, in a very real sense we are already in 
the battle. Behind the war of bombs and ships and 
planes is a war of ideas; and in this by no act of ours 
can we escape from engaging. Now it is character- 
istic of all warfare that the reckless and the ruthless set 
the pace. Reprisal and counter-reprisal succeed each 


other, until in the end the very policies and measures 
that one side fought to do away with have become 
part of its own tactics. 

It is not otherwise in the warfare of ideas. The 
ideas of the totalitarian states are showing themselves 
by test of blood and iron effective in military conquest; 
the danger is immediate of our acceptance of the re- 
sults of that test, and, while continuing to give lip- 
service to democratic ideals, putting into effect at 
various important points practices based on anti- 
democratic principles. 


II 


(1) The first point at which the issue is liable to 
be joined in America is in connection with the liberty 
of the individual and of minorities, liberties which 
constitute the cornerstone of democracy. The working 
of democracy—i. e., government by consent of the 
governed, not by foree—is dependent on the freedom 
of speech of individuals and on freedom of organiza- 
tion of minorities; for only thus do individuals have 
opportunity to change the ideas of those who disagree 
with them, and minorities to become majorities. Al- 
ready sinister murmurs for suppression are rising in 
our land; and those of us who went through the last 
Great War know how quickly such murmurs can be- 
come articulate, and the extent to which even in a 
democracy those behind them can work their will. 
The secret arrest, the holding incommunicado, the 
exile under the politer term deportation, and the con- 
centration camp, these are not far away once people 
are swayed by panic. 

It is in the church that the pressure is likely to 
be felt earliest. Social and political issues of in- 
creasing moment and immediacy will confront us in 
the coming months. These issues Unitarian ministers 
will be bound to face, and attempt to throw light on 
from the viewpoint of liberal religion. The burden 
will be laid upon them to consider the issues prayer- 
fully, to prepare for their utterances with studious 
care; and, when ready to speak, to speak without 
contentiousness indeed, but likewise without fear or 
favor. As the war intensifies in action, as sympathies 
are aroused and passions stimulated, let laymen as 
well as ministers guard jealously, as a skirmish in the 
battle against the domination of force, the freedom of 
‘ our pulpits. Happily, we need not gird up our loins 
to fight for what we have not already achieved; we 
have only to uphold in difficult days the splendid tradi- 
tion of a hundred years. Speaking from this pulpit it 
is impossible to forget that here William Ellery Chan- 
ning, while the clouds of a war of conquest were 
gathering, preached against war; and, giving utterance 
to thoughts on all the great human issues of his day, 
his voice was never silenced. We have in America no 
arctic regions or wire-enclosed prisons for the seclusion 
of the politically and socially unorthodox; no firing 
squads for their liquidation; but the liquidation of 
friendships and close personal ties, and the liquidation 
of reputations of honest men who strive like Socrates 
in Athens to speak only the truth—these are weapons 
of persecution that can be used without a secret police 
or without legalization of persecution. Let us keep 
our pulpits free, even while the hysteria of war mounts. 

(2) This is the church’s first stand, in defense 


of hard-won human freedom, against the revolutionary 
tide, the revolution of Nihilism. There is another 
stand, which may well be the church’s last, or else the 
tide will overwhelm it. The issue is not directly be- 
fore us yet; but we should be blind if we did not pre- 
pare to meet it. It is the church’s duty to meet it; 
for when it comes, it will be a direct attack on re- 
ligious freedom. I refer to the position of those who 
from religious scruples are unwilling to take part in 
war. Members of the Society of Friends are con- 
spicuous examples, but all Christian churches have 
their quotas, and there will be those outside the 
churches whose rights only the churches can be ex- 
pected to consider. 

Here, if our nation finds itself at war, the prin- 
ciple for which the Protestant Reformation stood, for 
which the founders of New England crossed the seas, 
and for which our Unitarian forebears here in Boston 
took their stand, will once again demand the support 
of courageous men. The reformer Francis David 
stated the issue clearly nearly four centuries ago in 
distant Transylvania, at the time of the founding of 
the first church under the Unitarian name. “It is 
the Protestant principle,’’ he said in effect, “that God 
speaks directly to the hearts of men; how do we know 
that he is not speaking to the hearts of those with 
whom we disagree? Therefore let none be punished 
for his religious conviction.”” Not many Unitarians 
in time of war will be conscientious objectors to war; 
but all Unitarians, by virtue of membership in a 
church whose cornerstone is religious liberty, will 
respect the convictions of those who are, and who are 
ready to suffer the contumely which their convictions 
will surely bring. Though the consciences of these 
troublesome and obstinate men seem to most of us to 
be antisocial, and, in time of crisis, a danger to the 
state, can we even then recognize obedience to God 
as superior to obedience to men, dealing with these 
offenders not savagely but with the same respect that 
in time of peace we give to all sincere religious con- 
viction? If not, we are by undeniable logic close to 
the principle of the totalitarian state. The nation’s 
treatment of the conscientious objector in wartime 
will be the ultimate test of its religious freedom. 

And, let me add, there is another reason for our 
giving to those who hold this conviction our respect 
and consideration. It may be that they are blazing a 
trail. It may be that only as their religious feeling for 
the sacredness of human life spreads from individual 
to individual, will society be brought to a reconsid- 
eration of its ways, and do away with war. 


Ill 


We have discussed briefly the first issue on which 
the total war, now raging in Europe, is imminent if 
not already on, in America, as a warfare of ideas. We 
have urged immediate spiritual preparation for the 
defense, to the last ditch, of the political and religious 
liberties of individuals and minorities, as against their 
suppression by force. Our next stand must be against 
that most potent spiritual weapon of the aggressors— 
a weapon forged to white heat as necessary basis for 
all their preparation for war—the spirit of hate, and 
the self-righteousness that makes of hatred a holy 
thing. 
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We have today many incentives to what seems to 
us a righteous hatred. The crusade against democ- 
racy, against liberalism, against Christianity, has 
shaken us to the depths. The rape of the little democ- 
racies fills us with an indignation no less intense be- 
cause for the time being helpless. Though I count 
myself a pacifist, a hundred times in the past months 
the stirrings have been within me to shoulder a gun and 
fight; a hundred times have I felt shame for the ease 
and quiet in which I live. The feelings of Unitarians 
are the more poignant because many of our friends, 
men and women whom we know and love, whose 
bread and whose prayers we have shared, with whom 
we have worked for understanding and peace among 
the peoples of the world, are among the beaten and the 
oppressed. Who that has visited our fellow believers 
in Prague during the early days of the republic, and 
felt in that experience a reproduction of the enthusiasm 
and idealism of the fathers of our own republic—a 
lift of spirit in itself a revelation of the divine in man— 
can think with calm of this bright flowering of long- 
delayed freedom brutally destroyed? 

Two years ago, almost to a day, I spent from 
morning till nightfall with a graduate of Meadville 
who was ministering to three liberal churches in the 
polder district of Holland. We rode on bicycles 
along the dykes, by which a God-fearing and indus- 
trious people have saved and cultivated fertile fields 
from the encroaching sea; and we stopped at peaceful 
villages where children clattered about in their wooden 
shoes at play. What has happened to that fair coun- 
tryside, and the children and the fields and the cattle; 
and where is that devoted young pastor of his flock 
tonight? We pray for his safety and for the safety 
of those whom he serves, our brothers and sisters in 
the faith. 

Nor are we forgetful, in this tragic hour, of our 
friends in France—France, whose enlightenment ‘had 
so profound an effect on our American political ideals, 
and on our early Unitarian religious development; 
and of our brothers and sisters in England and in near- 
by Canada, whose language and literature we share 
and whose hard-won liberties we have inherited; whose 
faults, as is the way with kinsfolk, we too often exag- 
gerate, and whose excellencies we minimize. As wild 
furies rain upon them from the skies, it is as if we 
heard and felt their crash and shared the suffering that 
they bring. 

While such sentiments of horror fill our breasts, 
can we nevertheless subdue the feelings of hatred that 
are bound to accompany them? Can we remember, 
even in this hour, our debt to Germany—in science 
and philosophy, in music and in art, in the organiza- 
tion of public order, and in the tender sentiment of 
family ties? Can we bring ourselves to understand 
that the German people, in following their leader, 
were seeking self-respect and life, rescue from intol- 
erable conditions which we by. our desertion of her in 
her hour of need helped to create? Can we, who 
have so often ourselves been led astray by our leaders, 
give sympathy to the plight of others, now so tragically 
misguided? Can we so subdue the evil impulses of 
our hearts now, that later, when the opportunity 
arises, we shall have a store of understanding and the 
spirit of forgiveness to draw on? 
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Nurse Cavell, Belgium 1915, whose tall white- 
clad figure, dominated by a brooding tragic face, is 
flooded with pale white light at the top of a stairway 
to death, in George Bellows’ painting, said to the 
chaplain on the night before she faced the firing squad: 
“T must not have hatred or bitterness toward: any- 
one.” Jesus in similar circumstances cried out on 
behalf of his executioners, “‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Though I quote the exalted expression of martyrs, 
I am not preaching a counsel of perfection. I am 
advocating a most practical method of procedure. 
A. A. Berle, speaking recently to Yale students, not 
from the standpoint of religious idealism but giving a 
statesman’s forecast of reconstruction after the present 
war, declared that he did not believe that new appeals 
to hatred will stand the slightest chance. ‘There is 
disillusionment,” he said, “even with hatred. We 
were taught to hate autocracy and militarism, and 
the hatred proved sterile. In the name of social re- 
form we were asked to indulge in class hatred. Under- 
neath the whole tangle of forces which has produced 
the present disaster there is beginning to be a complete 
rejection of the whole thesis of hatred.” 

We in America have better reason than most 
peoples to know the negative destructive effect of 
hatred, and the positive constructive effect of its 
opposite. Abraham Lincoln, who led his people 
through four long years of war to preserve the Union, 
never failed through those years in sympathetic 
understanding of the Southerners, fighting for their 
homes, their honor and their ideals. His second in- 
augural, gemmed with scriptural phrases, breathes 
the Christian spirit of forgiveness. ‘‘With malice 
towards none, with charity to all.’”’ We of the North 
disregarded his spirit, and there followed the horror 
of so-called reconstruction. Only when the North 
lost the spirit of hate, and dealt with the Southern 
states as equals, restoring to them all the rights and 
opportunities that had been taken away, did we begin 
to become what at last we are once more—one nation. 

Twenty years ago, despite the noble attempt to 
create a League of Nations, the conquering powers 
dealt with conquered Germany in the spirit of hate; 
and the result is—disaster. 

Our newspapers today are filled with warnings of 
the formation in the United States of a “‘fifth column” 
by the dictatorships. Were such a column formed, 
by traitors and enemies in the guise of friends, none 
will deny that it should be dealt with promptly and re- 
lentlessly. But the more dangerous fifth column— 
more dangerous because not aided and abetted from 
without—is the promotion in America of racial and 
national self-righteousness and the stirring up of 
racial, class and party hatreds. These prepare the 
way, not for conquest of our bodies by arms, but of 
our minds by ideas. What will it matter that our 
land is safe, if the enemy possess our souls? Probably 
the first leaders of this sinister fifth column are those 
who already reckle:sly accuse of being a fifth column 
the groups with which they violently disagree. 

Let us not fail to distinguish between the two 
realms of conflict. Today in Europe, as a French 
friend in a recent letter put it to me, ‘‘It is necessary 
to resist material evil by material means, as we would 


fight a flood or a fire; but the spiritual evil underlying 
the material, this can be overcome only by spiritual 
good.” (It is interesting to note the scriptural phrase 
in the mouth of one not of the church.) In this 
spiritual conflict we are already engaged. The prac- 
tical way to win is to be on the side of the angels; 
with Shelley to be ready ‘‘to forgive wrongs darker 
than death or night’’; for in such forgiveness, and the 
kind of human relations that go with it, 


“This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 


IV 


_ In the warfare of ideas accompanying the present 
conflict of arms—a warfare from which neither ocean 
nor distance isolates us—we have shown two ways in 
which America can succumb, almost without knowing 
it, to the enemy. One is by our own invasion, under 
pressure of fear, of our civil and religious liberties, our 
basic safeguard against indoctrination. The other is 
by our own yielding to the spirit of hate and our own 
pretension of moral superiority, which lead inevitably 
to justification of dominance by force. Those of us 
who smugly believe that we are sole guardians of 
democracy, that, in another phrase, “we are alone 
sensible in a crazy criminal world,” have begun al- 
ready to yield to this spirit. © 

Besides these, there is also a third way by which 
we may give in, at the beginning of the battle, to the 
totalitarian idea. This is by adoption of the theory 
of isolationism, which means to many Americans not 
merely “‘Keep out of war!’’ but ‘‘Keep out of Europe,” 
in peace as well asin war. It means not only “no en- 
tangling alliances’ but also no League of Nations, no 
internationalism, no united world. It is the American 
equivalent of the European term autarchy—the de- 
termination of a nation to go its own way; to own and 
control its own resources; not to be dependent on any 
other nation. It is, in a word, the opposite of what 
the United States for one bright moment at the end 
of the first world war was leading the world towards 
in the covenant of the League of Nations—the opposite 
of what democracy might be in international terms. 

I believe that the British Ambassador was right 
a few days ago when he paraphrased Lincoln’s ‘“‘House 
Divided”’ speech by saying that this world cannot 
exist half totalitarian and half democratic. In which 
direction, when conflict is over, will it go? That de- 
pends not upon the winning of the war only. It de- 
pends also upon the appeal, physical, cultural and 
moral, that the democratic half of the world is able to 
make to the totalitarian half. To quote once more 
my French correspondent: ‘‘Not only must the social- 
ist dictatorships be liberalized, but the liberal democ- 
racies must be socialized; and in both must be re- 
nunciation of imperialism.”’ 


None doubts that fundamental changes will follow . 


the twentieth-century upheaval of which the present 
war is climax. Let us make ready now for the sacri- 
fices—of individual privileges and of national sover- 
eignty—that will be necessary for the creation of a 
Christian society and a democratic world order. By 
nothing else will the house divided be united on the 
foundation of the principles which we hold dear. By 
nothing else can the bounties of nature, to whose 
access men have now found their free way, be har- 


vested for life instead of death, for creation instead of 
destruction. By nothing else can the great and en- 
during peace for which men have longed and prayed 
for ages be attained. 


V 


Again let me say: here is no advocacy of unat- 
tainable perfection. The experience of mankind justi- 
fies a reasonable hope of a measurable achievement. 
While looking forward dubiously at how much is yet 
to win, it is heartening, in the words of a familiar hymn, 
to “look backward, how much has been won.” 

We forget, in days when human selfishness and 
greed take the extremest form of violence, when the 
term ‘‘Christian civilization” seems more than ever a 
travesty, how deeply nevertheless our civilization and 
the personal relations of common men everywhere 
are ingrained with the spirit of Christ. Though wars 
and exploitations have marred the progress of the race, 
it has been despite and not because of them that 
progress has been morally upward. Not by strife 
but by co-operation has man risen to his heights of 
creativeness, had opportunity to show his apprehen- 
sion to be—how like a God! By practical social 
results attained it would appear that Christ’s law of 
good will is written into the structure of the universe, 
and is the law of God. When men disregard it, retri- 
bution in the form of strife and war is swift and sure; 
when men work in harmony with it, laughter and 
joy spring like flowers from the earth under a kindly 
sun. 

Is the struggle hopeless? Is the building of a 
society in which men shall live as brothers too much 
to strive for? Are men’s baser instincts too powerful 
to be kept in leash? Will the present gigantic con- 
spiracy to frustrate the will of God and the divine 
destiny of man succeed? 

No Christian, above all no Unitarian Christian, 
will surrender to such pessimism, will fall into such a 
slough of despond. For the rich experience of the 
race reinforces the teaching of our religion, that men 
have within them the possibility of well-nigh infinite 
achievement. Since when have they been afraid, in 
time of crisis, to move in new directions? 

Robert Frost, in a familiar poem, writes of find- 
ing, during a morning’s walk, two roads that diverged 
in a yellow wood. He paused for a while, not knowing 
which way to go. 

Two roads diverged in a wood; and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


There is a road less traveled by which we may 
take now in the world’s hour of despair. The end, 
through the smoke of battle, we cannot see; but let us 
not fear to tread the road. Our choice, and our toil 
when the choice is made, may make all the difference! 


Liberals Protest ‘‘Police Regime”’ 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Professor Edward A. Ross, and 
Roger Baldwin, American Civil Liberties Union director, have 
written to President Roosevelt protesting that the proposal to 
transfer the Immigration Service to the Department of Justice is 


' not justified by the mere fact that some aliens may be disloyal— 


arguing that they may just as easily be detected and apprehended 
under present set-ups. 
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Unitarians in Annual Meeting Pledge 
Denomination to World Service 


EVERYTHING that one might expect in a charac- 
teristic gathering of Unitarians appeared at the one 
hundred fifteenth annual session of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston, May 23, 1940. There 
was the beautiful movement of almost perfect church 
machinery, cheering reports of departments, warnings 
of changes that would have to be made if contribu- 
tions were not increased, debates of public questions, 
vociferous ‘‘noes’’ where the mass of delegates was 
saying “yes,” illuminating unanimity at times where 
one has found bitter division in the past, great speeches, 
dull speeches, contradictory votes in quick succes- 
sion, a lunatic fringe, and at the end a release of pent 
up emotions and convictions concerning the European 
crisis that definitely put sectarianism in its place and 
said to the world, “There is only one thing that counts 
just now and that is the victory of freedom and de- 
mocracy, and there is only one work for the hour and 
that is helping our stricken kinsfolk across the seas.”’ 


How the Climax was Reached 


In the dull gray light of a dark rainy afternoon, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot was finishing his annual ad- 
dress. It had been clean cut and forthright in setting 
forth denominational problems and plans, and a re- 
port of it is herein contained. Then he said in sub- 
stance: ““There is one other point. It deals wholly 
with thinking not of ourselves but of someone else. 
Over a year ago the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, when they learned of the threat 
hanging over Czechoslovakia, planned a ‘Unitarian 
Service Committee.’ Under the chairmanship of 
William Emerson and with Dr. Robert C. Dexter as 
executive director, that committee has been set up. 
It consists of men of great ability, fine experience and 
noble spirit. William Emerson, the chairman, is 
chairman of the faculty and dean of architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He hada 
noble record of service with the American Red Cross 
in the other world war. With him on the committee 
there are Seth T. Gano, vice chairman, a Boston 
business man, who was treasurer of the Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia, Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, now head of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, Alfred Whitman, head of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Boston and chairman of our Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia, Hon. Harold H. Bur- 
ton, mayor of Cleveland, Edward B. Welte of the 
First Boston Corporation, Mrs. Quincey Wright of 
Chicago, chairman of the Department of Government 
and Foreign Policy of the National League of Women 
Voters, Rev. J. Harry Hooper of the First Parish in 
Hingham, and Percival Brundage of Price, Water- 
house & Co., financial advisers, New York. The 
committee has invited Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
to go back to Europe, at least for the summer, to work 
especially for the 50,000 refugees from Czechoslovakia 
in France and, barring unforeseen obstacles, they 
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will go. All of us here have been going through a long 
and difficult period of emotional tension. In this 
last month we have had a deep sense of outrage, of in- 
tense indignation against unspeakable outrage. You 
have been under the strain. I have been under the 
strain. When I heard that the Germans had taken 
beautiful Arnhem with all its association with free 
Christianity and liberal religion, and then had marched 
into Utrecht, when I saw Holland seized, Belgium 
seized, and the relentless march go on in all its savag- 
ery and no way to stop the outrage, I felt as you felt, 
helpless, torn and without any channel through which 
to express my convictions and my feeling. 

“Let me say to you that your church is here to 
point a way. We offer you a way in which to express 
your feelings and your desire to do something. We 
are a long way off but we can help. The Unitarian 
Service Committee is a method by which all can help. 
I am here to report. I report that in my judgment 
the setting up of this kind of a Unitarian Service 
Committee is the most important event in our history 
in many years. In my judgment at least it is the most 
important Unitarian event in this century. Uni- 
tarians have talked about serving humanity. A great 
many have taken it out in talk. As a denomination 
we have done precious little. This committee now set 
up is to serve as our agency, and it gives us a magnif- 
icent opportunity. I hope that through this agency the 
Unitarian churches of the country will find an outlet, 
find a sense of mission, find that they do believe what 
they profess. The Sharps are going. We must back 
them. If, in my brief time, the Unitarian churches 
can find that they live not for themselves but for man- 
kind, if they can prove again to the world as they have 
in the great days of the past, that to them good will 
and brotherhood are the cornerstones of their faith, 
men, some day, will look back on these years in which 
we are serving together and find that they have not 
been in vain.” 


Dr. Dexter’s Address 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter followed the president and 
made the report for the department: of foreign rela- 
tions. Dr. and Mrs. Dexter have returned recently 
from a trip to Europe to survey the need and the pos- 
sibilities of service. Dr. Dexter expressed what all 
who come into contact with a great mass of human 
misery always feel. “I am inadequate. I cannot ex- 
press what I feel and believe,” he said. “It is im- 
possible to convey to you what I have seen. Again 
and again on the trip Mrs. Dexter and I have asked 
ourselves ‘How can we make the people at home under- 
stand this suffering, this sorrow, these broken homes, 
this mass of helpless despairing people?’ We have 
gone at our task not in the negative spirit which pos- 
sesses so many at home and which asks first of all, 
‘How can we keep America out of war?’ but we have 
gone at it to discover what is happening to our friends 


overseas and where our church can help best. Our 
visit was made easier because workers of the ability 
and spirit of Waitstill and Martha Sharp had been 
there. Said one banker, ‘If you come from the same 
organization that the Sharps came from, everything 
here is at your disposal.’ Everywhere that we traveled 
we found the most intense need, splendid organiza- 
tions attempting to deal with the need, but staggering 
under the load. Any help will count more now than 
at any other period of our lives. We met one of our 
ministers who told us the story of four months in an 
internment camp. We were in Holland before the 
great German drive and we found 5,000,000 refugees 
from other lands. Now there are all the others. 
Many are dead. Many are dying. Many can be 
saved. Our work is not only for those of our faith. 
It is for any group in difficulty to whom no one else 
is ministering. France is overrun by great armies, 
but her work for refugees within her borders goes on. 
Great Britain is battling for her life, but in her small 
area there are vastly more refugees than in all our 
wide stretching country. We saw the work of the 
Red Cross which is sending medical supplies, food and 
clothing. We studied the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
which is for prisoners of war, the work of the Y. W. 
C. A. for women and children, of the American Friends 
Service Committee, holding on still in Germany, but 
taking up work especially for Spanish children in 
France, and of the Polish Relief Committee. It gives 
one faith in human nature to see how all are holding 
on and helping those worse off than themselves. Our 
concern must be mainly with the group that we helped 
before, the homeless, democratic Czechs of whom 
thousands and thousands are in desperate need in 
France.” 

Dr. Dexter closed with a graphic description of 
two Serbian refugees—both doctors, the man at the 
front, the woman, physically strong, giving three- 
quarters of a liter of her blood each week to the 
wounded. 

Then Sally Jean Powell, a little girl of the Welles- 
ley Hills Sunday school, in the parish of which Rev. 
Waitstill Sharp is the minister, came to the platform 
and in a few simple words brought an offering from 
her Sunday school for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. 
, The collection which was then taken up amounted 

to $1,391.81 in pledges and cash. 


The Morning Session 

Dr. Eliot called the morning session to order 
and Dr. Abbot Peterson of Brookline conducted the 
devotional service. 

“Help us as a people,” he prayed, ‘‘to choose be- 
tween security and honor.” 

The Governor of the Commonwealth then ap- 
peared and everyone stood up. Dr. Eliot introduced 
the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall as a man with two 
claims to distinction: first, that he was “the most 
popular governor that the Bay State ever had’’ and 
second, that he was a Unitarian. Governor Salton- 
stall spoke for 15 minutes upon the importance of 
religion for democratic institutions. ‘“We are met to- 
day,” he said, “to encourage the best side of our na- 
tures and to deepen our faith in Almighty God.” 


Closing he said: ‘‘I believe that the country will win 
in the end where the people are free to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience rather than the 
country that substitutes the state for religion.” 

Sanford Bates, moderator, then took the chair 
and brought a laugh with “I typically greet you in the 
midst of typically unusual weather.’”’ Mr. Bates pre- 
sided only in the morning, as he is president of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America which was holding its national 
convention in Boston. Apologizing for the apparent 
divided allegiance he said: ‘‘The division is more ap- 
parent than real. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is a generator of altruism. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America make channels for altruism.”’ Sanford Bates 
presided with sense and charm, full knowledge of the 
rules and an almost uncanny knowledge of when to 
stiffen up and when to relax a bit. Always he pushed 
things forward. There were many greetings and the 
reading had about it a poignant interest and feeling, 
for since the messages from Europe were sent, many 
of the cities from which they came had been overrun 
by the Germans or were in grave danger. One came 
from the International Association for Religious 
Freedom and Free Christianity whose offices are at 
Utrecht, Holland, and Utrecht fell the day after the 
message was sent. Unitarians of Great Britain, of 
Transylvania, of Hungary, of New Zealand, sent 
messages. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, as is the cus- 
tom, read the report of the board of directors of the 
Association. After telling of the meetings held, he 
said that 98 persons besides board members had 
shared in the committee work of the board and that 
the ideal of large participation by Unitarians not on 
the board in the work of the board was being realized. 
At the board meetings there had been an average at- 
tendance of 28 out of 36 members. 

Of the new division of promotion and publicity he 
said: ‘‘The Beacon Press has been liquidated. The 
publications now go out under the imprint of the 
A. U. A. The Christian Register has been taken up. 
We believe that it has been made an admirable means 
of communication within our fellowship as well as a 
journal of opinion with complete editorial freedom.”’ 
He outlined plans greatly to increase the use of the 
radio, spoke of the plan to combine the work of the 
department of social relations with the department of 
religious education and some of the work of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission into a new “Division of 
Education.” 

Another new division projected is one where the 
work of church extension and the department of the 
ministry would be put together. ‘The ideal,” the 
report went on, “is an organization, simple but flex- 
ible, where there are fewer highly paid executives and 
more young, junior executives.”’ 

He read the tribute of the board to the work of 
Waitstill and Martha Sharp in Europe, “brave and 
understanding.” ‘The board adds its tribute of 
appreciation and honor.” He reported then on the 
visit of Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter who ‘‘went to 
meet human needs in a world at war.” 

Other facts brought out were that the Whitney 
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Homestead has been closed to save a heavy drain 
upon the treasury, and Pittsburgh has been chosen as 
the place of meeting for the biennial conference of 
1941. Finally the board commended “the wisdom 
and skill’ of the executive officers. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Parker EK. Marean read parts of the report of the 
treasurer and made explanations and comments. 
Significant facts were these: Contributions during the 
past year which from all sources amounted to $31,097.- 
58 had shown a slight increase. Bequests received 
were the smallest in many decades. The largest be- 
quest paid in during the year was $10,000 from the 
estate of the late Paul Revere Frothingham and it was 
added to the Unitarian Service Pension Fund. A 
generous layman has sent in $2,000 to be used in 
renovating the building at 25 Beacon Street. “The 
church equipment fund,” declared the treasurer, “is 
one of the most useful that we have. Many a church 
has been given a new coat of paint because of it.’ 
Five hundred separate funds are held by the treasurer. 
The income from three and one-half millions is for 
special purposes such as publications, education, pen- 
sions, church extension, etc. The treasurer said that 
the Association welcomed such gifts but that the 
greatest need now was for unrestricted funds. The 
income from all funds had gone up slightly during 
the year and was .0404 on the investments. The 
budget for the new year, $195,000, was less than the 
present budget by $14,000 and would call for a capital 
expenditure of $9,000. He paid high tribute to the 
wisdom and devotion of the finance committee, of 
which Percy W. Gardner is chairman. 


General Business 


An amendment to the bylaws which makes it 
necessary to submit resolutions 42 days before the 
annual meeting instead of 28 was passed without de- 
bate. Dr. Ernest Caldecott withdrew his resolution 
which would have given the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice a seat on the board. 

Frederic H.. Fay, chairman of the business com- 
mittee, gave notice of two new amendments to the by- 
laws, one adding a vice-president from the South- 
western states and the other clarifying the bylaw about 
regular quarterly meetings of the board. 

The American Unitarian Association, unlike 
many others, follows up the resolutions adopted at 
the previous session. Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
Uxbridge, secretary of the business committee, re- 
ported that several Unitarian churches had taken 
refugees to care for and that other matters dealt with 
in resolutions had been studied at summer confer- 
ences. He said that the Ministerial Union now had 
deskroom and regular office hours at 25 Beacon Street. 


Broad Tendencies in Church Work 


Frank C. Smith, Jr., of Worcester made an interim 
report for the Planning Commission. To this reporter 
it seemed especially intelligent and important. He 
said that church workers frequently are submerged 
by details and that they miss the major tendencies of 
their work. He said also that his commission was not 
surveying details of departmental and other church 
work but the broader aspects. As to the new policy 
of regional responsibility he said that it did not mean 
“regional decisions as to how funds from headquarters 


(Continued on page 225) 


The Western Unitarian Conference 


A Presidential Address 


IN THIS annual presidential address I want to discuss, 
very briefly, the Western Unitarian Conference from 
the point of view of its remarkably undogmatic nature, 
its relation to the larger movement of which‘it is an 
organic part, and its significance in the world-wide 
struggle for the spiritual democratization of mankind. 
This I shall do as objectively as my rootage in the 
traditions of the Conference, and my deep attachment 
to it, will permit. 


I 


The Western Unitarian Conference is the most 
remarkable demonstration of free and undogmatic, 
yet positive, religious influence known to ecclesias- 
tical history. This is a strong statement; but it can- 
not be refuted. It isnot my purpose to launch upon an 
exhaustive presentation of evidence in support of this 
statement; but I do want to point to the breadth of 
the purpose of the Conference as defined from time to 
time in the basic documents of the Conference, and, 
what is still more significant, to the scope of its pur- 
pose as represented by the personalities that have 
shaped its history. 
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The constitution adopted in 1852 stated among 
the objects proposed for the Conference: ‘“The promo- 
tion of the Christian spirit in the several churches 
which compose it and the increase of vital practical 
religion.”” Here was an undogmatic statement of 
objective; yet as early as the third session of the Con- 
ference at Louisville in 1854 it was deemed wise to 
disavow positively any dogmatic purpose. To this 
end a resolution was passed which read: ‘‘Under our 
organization as the Conference of Western Unitarian 
Churches we have no right to adopt any statement of 
belief as authoritative or as a declaration of the Uni- 
tarian faith other than the New Testament itself, 
which is the divinely authorized rule of faith and 
practice.” 

In 1875 the Conference, finding in some quarters 
a reactionary trend, and desiring to be affirmative 
and positive in its declaration, passed a resolution 
which read: ‘“‘The Western Unitarian Conference con- 
ditions its fellowship on no dogmatic test but welcomes 
all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing 
the Kingdom of God.” 

The Articles of Incorporation, adopted at Cleve- 


land in 1882, stated on the purpose of the Conference: 
“The particular business and object of the Western 
Unitarian Conference shall be the transaction of busi- 
ness pertaining to the general interest of the societies 
connected with the Conference.’’ This omits any 
creedal reference. whatever. The majority report, 
which was adopted in amended form, originally con- 
tained an additional statement which read: “And the 
promotion of rational religion.’”” The minority re- 
port added in lieu of ‘“‘the promotion of rational re- 
ligion,’’ “advancement of the cause of intelligence, 
freedom, reverence, fellowship, character, and help- 
fulness in religion.” 

The session of ’86 reaffirmed the action of ’75 
with significant change in phraseology. In ’75 the 
statement read: ‘“‘Welcome all who desire to work with 
it in advancing the Kingdom of God.”’ The statement 
of ’86 changed this to read: ‘“To help establish truth 
and righteousness and love in the world.” 

In ’87 the Conference adopted a rather lengthy 
statement of ‘Things Most Commonly Believed 
Among Us Today,” but in the preface it was stated 
that the Conference had neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declaration concern- 
ing fellowship or doctrine. _ 

At the Minneapolis Conference, 1920, the dele- 
gates adopted a revised constitution containing the 
following statement of the object of the Conference: 
“The object of the Western Unitarian Conference is 
to foster religion through the organization and sup- 
port of liberal churches within the limits of the Con- 
ference and to transact business pertaining to the 
general interest of the societies connected therewith.” 

As the official purpose now stands, our object is 
to foster religion. While this statement would seem 
to give ample scope for the greatest possible diversity, 
still one might hope that some day the noun “religion” 
will be replaced by the adjective “religious.” 

I doubt if there has ever been an intimate fellow- 
ship, holding together through nearly a century, made 
up of the variety and diversity of the men and the 
women who compose it, to quite the extent that has 
been true of the Western Conference since its founding 
in 1852. It would be difficult to imagine theological 
extremes that have not met, fraternized, and achieved 
mutually sympathetic understanding within the limits 
‘of this Conference. Here diversity has not been merely 
tolerated but has itself been dominant. Always at 
the risk, and often at the price of inefficiency and con- 
fusion, this Conference has never wavered in its loyalty 
to the free interplay of free minds in the quest of re- 
ligious values; and it has known no areas of human 
experience as forbidden territory. 


II 


But whatever the uniqueness of the Conference, © 


it is nevertheless an organic sector of a nation-wide 
Unitarian Association. It is as undesirable as it is 
impossible to dissociate the Conference from the As- 
sociation in all things that have to do with the nature 
and history of Unitarianism on this continent. We in 
the West are heirs of Channing and Emerson and 
Parker, even as we are heirs of the great souls uniquely 
_ associated with our own Conference history. And 
many of our physical structures, as well as multitudi- 


nous expressions of Unitarianism in “strange tongues,” 
have been made possible by the generosity of more 
conservative-minded Unitarian brethren from the 
“Beacon Hills’ of New England, who trusted the free 
spirit far beyond the bounds that they themselves were 
willing to venture. 

I say that we are part and parcel of a nation-wide 
movement. But in virtue of our particular history, 
and in consonance with Unitarian liberty and polity, 
we are an autonomous sector. Consequently our re- 
lationship as a Conference to our wider fellowship as 
an Association must needs be on a somewhat different 
basis from that of other geographical areas. In the 
arrangement today of Unitarian areas for adminis- 
trative purposes, I would not myself advocate the set- 
ting up of autonomous districts. In fact, I rather 
think that the day of regionalism is over save for ad- 
ministrative purposes. But good policy always takes 
into account traditional and deep-seated factors that 
may easily be integrated but not merged into larger 
organic wholes. 

I am here purposely speaking in general and some- 
what abstract terms. It is not my aim to lay downa 
blueprint of the proper relationship between the Con- 
ference and the Association in the new day upon which 
we are entering. Many meetings of many minds will 
be required for a satisfactory outcome. But of this I 
am certain: the Western Conference, conceived in 
liberty, brought forth in freedom, and nurtured in de- 
mocracy, will forever insist on its essential autonomy, 
while gladly becoming an integrated part of a more 
potent whole, to which it also feels a loyalty by no 
means diminished by its insistence on its autonomy. 
Loyalty to our circumference is not diminished by 
loyalty to our center of gravity. 


Ill 


We of the Western Conference, and we of our 
larger Association, are one with our spiritual kin every- 
where in the world-wide battle, against great odds, 
for the democratic supremacy of the world. 

In the large sense, the whole Unitarian movement 
is a sector on the democratic front of mankind. To- 
day, throughout the world, the democratic ideal of 
free men, freely associated in common endeavors, is 
challenged by forces committed to the disruption or 
the dismemberment or the utter destruction of demo- 
cratic ideals and democratic institutions. It may very 
well be that we are in for a long and hard battle to 
save the integrity of the human spirit from the forces 
at home and abroad that seek to destroy it. If so, 
the victory in the long run will depend on the quality 
of spiritual democracy that can be fostered in the 
innermost hearts of men. Deeper than programs back 
of institutions, more fundamental than technique, is 
the quality of democracy that has found a dwelling 
place in the Roger Williamses, the William Ellery 
Channings, and the Abraham Lincolns of the ages. 

Our job as a free religious movement is to keep 
alive, and to cultivate with scrupulous care, that 
spirit of freedom, fellowship, and character that has 
marked us thus far, and which spirit is the hope of a 
free, a peaceful, and a steady world. To have been, 
and to be, associated uniquely with that spirit will be 
the glory of Unitarianism through the ages yet to come. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Bugle 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HENRY AUGUSTUS WESTON was like most other 
boys in being sometimes a trial to his parents. He 
was one of those boys who cannot help getting into 
mischief. Broken windows, smashed bicycles, en- 
counters with flying bricks—all came his way. His 
mother sighed; his father fumed; and both now and 
then went to lectures on “The Problem Child.” The 
Problem Lecturers always said: “‘Provide plenty of 
scope for his energy,” and the lecturers nearly always 
proved to have no children of their own, and made 
Father mad. So it was an immense relief when Henry 
Augustus asked permission to join the Scouts. 

As a Scout, Henry Augustus transferred some 
of his energy to practicing knots, lighting fires and 
cooking. Then for Christmas his Aunt Alice, who 
lived in New Bedford, gave him a bugle. Father be- 
came very gloomy. “Just like Alice,” he said, “‘safe 
and quiet in New Bedford forty miles away from Gus 
and his bugle.”’ And after a week of Gus’s practicing, 
Father became vicious and begged Mother to ask 
Aunt Alice for the week-end. 

Henry Augustus was delighted with his bugle. 
He practiced in the early morn and in the dewy eve. 
Wild, false, enormous blasts rent the air. Dogs 
howled in pain, and cats leaped away in fear and 
trembling, and Gus’s sister did her homework with 
cotton wool in her ears. 

Then the letter came. It said: ‘““Dear Mr. Weston: 
Unless you can silence boy and bugle, I shall be com- 
pelled reluctantly to report both, as public nuisances, 
to the police. Yours truly, Amelia James.” 

“There!” groaned Father. “I told you so.” And 
he read the letter to Henry Augustus. “Now,” he 
said, ‘‘you will go to the woods or the quarries or any- 
where to practice, but not another toot here.” 

“Of all the old ...’’ began Henry Augustus; 
but Mother stopped him. “You will obey your 
Father,” she said, “‘and let me hear no more.”’ 

“Tt isn’t as if I was doing wrong,” said Henry 
Augustus. “Here I am, trying to be a rising Scout, 
and all I get is blame.”’ 

“T know, I know,” said Mother. “But I can’t 
have all the neighbors upset because I have a righteous 
boy.”” So Henry Augustus went into the woods and 
seared the uncomplaining birds, who just took to 
flight—an escape, alas, which humans cannot always 
make. 

The next Scout night Henry Augustus told his 
trouble to his Scout Master, who was very nice and 
understanding. “It isn’t as if I was doing wrong,” 
said Henry Augustus, “is it, sir? I am doing right. 
Practice makes perfect.” 

The Scout Master smiled, and then he said: 
“There is nothing completely right, Gus, which ignores 
the rights of others; and you can do the right things in 
the wrong way, do you see?”’ 

“Sort of,’ said Henry Augustus Weston, re- 
luctantly. 
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The President Comments : 


The First Gift by Children 


THE FIRST CONTRIBUTION to the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee came from the*children 
of the Unitarian church of Wellesley Hills, Mass. It 
was presented to me, as the representative of the 
newly-appointed committee, in Tremont Temple, at 
the afternoon session of the annual meeting of the 
Association, by Sally Jean Powell; and it seemed to me 
the most moving and significant act of the entire 
week. 

It was the first gift toward the immediate goal of 
$25,000 for which: the Unitarian Service Committee 
is now asking, and as such it has historic importance; 
but it was also the first of what we believe will be a 
long series of gifts from the children of our churches 
to the world service agency of our fellowship. Next 
year, at the Junior Choir Festival which is held on the 
Sunday of Anniversary Week, we hope to have repre- 
sentatives of every church in the denomination pre- 
sent gifts for this same purpose—the Unitarian Chil- 
dren’s International Gift. 

The idea came from Waitstill and Martha Sharp, 
whose leadership in this whole enterprise of putting 
our Unitarian faith to work in terms of humanitarian 
service on a world-wide scale is beyond challenge and 
beyond praise. Now we must put behind the idea— 
so simply and yet so dramatically symbolized by 
Sally Jean Powell—all the organizing ability and all 
the team-play of our entire fellowship. It may well 
be that this idea will prove to be the most powerful 
force that Unitarianism has enlisted for a generation. 
It may well be that here we have found what we have 
so long needed—the focal point around which new life 
and vigor will develop until it transforms our whole 
denomination and makes us a church. 

Our Unitarian churches, with certain notable ex- 
ceptions, have failed to realize the tremendous im- 
portance for any church of organizing the loyalty of 
our children. Too often we have regarded our church 
as one for “mature minds and confirmed hearts.” 
Too many of our ministers consider the children of 
the parish outside the scope of their best efforts. In 
spite of the strenuous endeavors of such men as 
Edward A. Horton and William I. Lawrance, our de- 
nomination is still largely oblivious of the immeas- 
urable potential strength which our children possess. 
The time has come to awaken to this truly great op- 
portunity. 

I trust that our ministers, without a single excep- 
tion, will respond promptly and vigorously to this 
call to unite the full strength of our Unitarian children 
in the work of the Unitarian Service Committee. The 
immediate objective is as real and as worthy of our 
best efforts as one could well imagine; but there will be 
by-products of such a united campaign that will be 
equally real and worthy. Here is a very great op- 
portunity that must not be overlooked or ignored. 

F.M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Delaware Pleads 
“Not Guilty” 


To the Editor: 

As a rule I like your editorial comments, 
but when I saw four paragraphs headlined 
“Delaware on its way back to the Dark 
Ages’’ I felt like an Englishman listening to 
radio news from Berlin. Delaware, like 
England, remains unconscious of the atroc- 
ities attributed to her. You say, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for the barbarities of Delaware.”’ 
Why pick on little Delaware? I read and 
learned that your moral indignation had 
been excited by the report in The New 
York Times that several prisoners had 
been publicly whipped in the Newcastle 
County Workhouse—the county jail at 
Wilmington. 

In your last number, Rev. Delos O’Brian 
of Wilmington publishes a mild protest, 
accusing you of inaccuracy and saying, 
“The whipping post is not public.” That 
is an error. When a convict is whipped 
by order of a court, it is done publicly, 
as required by law. At the event you 
mention 75 or 80 spectators were pres- 
ent. No private whipping is permitted. 
The punishment is administered by the 
warden in an enclosed yard and anyone 
has the right to be present. There has 
been so much discussion about this whip- 
ping post that many are curious to see 
what all the fuss is about. 

For certain offenses the courts may 

sentence a man to be whipped, though the 
warden informs me the number of lashes 
rarely exceeds ten and they seldom draw 
blood. In the year 1938 there were 2,986 
commitments to this jail, of whom only 
24 were whipped, and in 1937, there were 
3,005 commitments, of whom only 14 were 
whipped. The average number of whip- 
pings for 16 years has been 24, or less than 
one percent of the commitments. Our 
_judges are among the most just and hu- 
‘mane in the country and do not sentence 
a man to this penalty unless they believe 
he richly deserves it. 

The truth is that many people, here and 
elsewhere, still have the old-fashioned 
notion that a stubbornly disobedient boy 
may sometimes need to be spanked. For 
the same reason they believe that some 
grown-up boys, who were not properly 
spanked at home, may become such a pub- 
lie nuisance that a mild whipping may do 
them more good than a sermon. On that 
‘subject opinions differ but it is not fair to 

_ brand the people who have such a belief as 
_ barbarous or say that they belong to the 
Dark Ages. That is not true. Perhaps 
our entire penal system is barbarous and 
needs reformation. An occasional whip- 
_ ping is not the worst part of it and most 
prisoners would gladly take ten lashes on 


the back to have six months taken off 
their sentence to imprisonment. 

How to protect society, inflict just 
retribution for crime and reform the 
criminal! is a hard problem for all states. 
The whipping post is only a minor part of 
that problem and a jail may use that and 
still be farther from the Dark Ages than 
jails which lack it and yet tolerate condi- 
tions more brutalizing than it produces. 
Many of us agree that the benefits derived 
from such whippings are so limited and 
uncertain that they ought to be abolished 
entirely. Other methods of handling 
criminals may be made more effective. 
But we do not denounce as barbarians 
those who think it is needed in some 
cases. 

Instead of using up so much ink in de- 
nouncing the “barbarities” of the county 
jail in Wilmington, because two public 
enemies a month are whipped there, jour- 
nalists would do more good if they turned 
the light on conditions that exist in the 
county jails of their own state. In The 
New York Times of May 5 I read that the 
grand jury of King’s County characterizes 
the city jail in Brooklyn as ‘‘a medieval 
dungeon”’ and compares it with the ‘“dun- 
geons of the Dark Ages’ and says that ‘“‘the 
wild animals of Prospect Park Zoo receive 
treatment more nearly humane” than the 
prisoners. 

That is only a sample. 

James V. Bennett, director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, has published a trench- 
ant pamphlet on “It’s a Crime to Use the 
Jail.”’ He says that upwards of 750,000 
to 1,000,000 men and women “do time’’ 
each year in these local “hoosegows,’’ and 
declares that ‘‘most of them are totally 
unfit for human habitation.” Most of 
them are schools for the better training of 
criminals. They are a national disgrace. 
That is what the people of each state should 
hear about, if local journalists would take 
time off to investigate instead of writing 
sensational stories about Delaware “bar- 
barities.”’ 

Let me give you a few more facts. In 
1935 the Federal Department of Justice 
sent out a corps of expert investigators to 
inspect the county jails in which 4,696 
federal prisoners were confined. There 
are 3,096 counties in the country and 2,894 
jails were inspected. These were classified 
on the basis of security, food, discipline, 
cleanliness, correctional efficiency, medical 
care, etc. Only 137 of these rated 60 per- 
cent or over, only 16 rated 80 percent or 
over. Now you will be surprised. One of 
the 16 best jails in the country was found 
to be located in Wilmington, Del., the one 
where two ruffians a month are whipped 
for their crimes. Though it ranks so high, 
Delaware, on account of this, is said to be 
“on its way back to the Dark Ages.’ If 


this be true most of the other 2,878 jails 
have not emerged from the Dark Ages. 
In their zeal to save Delaware reporters 
and journalists in other states are over- 
looking a grand opportunity to expose some 
worse “‘barbarities’”’ nearer home. 

The penal system in Delaware is not so 
good as it ought to be but we are working 
for its improvement. We are not on the 
way back to the filthy dungeons of the old 


days. The movement is strongly in the 
opposite direction. ‘‘Not Guilty, Your 
Honor.” 


Recommended reading: “Prisons and 
Beyond” by Sanford Bates. 
W. A. Vrooman, 
Executive Secretary of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of Delaware. 


(See editorial in this issue.—Ed.) 


Faith in God and 
Faith in Armaments 


To the Editor: 

Having listened today to President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, I desire 
to express promptly my emphatic dissent. 
Europe is a madhouse, and the President 
urges us Americans to go crazy also. Toa 
people already so jittery that thousands 
were genuinely alarmed by the report, in a 
radio drama, that the Martians had in- 
vaded our land, the President proclaims 
that we are in imminent peril of attack by 
some unnamed foreign nation or nations. 
“Only six hours from Greenland to New 
England!’ Goodness gracious sakes alive!! 
How ter-r-rible!!! 

I call the President’s deliberate and elab- 
orate effort to scare us into frenzied prepar- 
ation for war an insult to our intelligence 
and a disgrace to his high office. The na- 
tions now at war are committing suicide. 
It matters relatively little which side, if 
either, will be victorious in a military sense. 
Both sides will be bled white. That there 
be within the next 10 years, from the Old 
World, even a serious threat to ‘‘our Amer- 
ican liberties’ and to ‘‘the way of life that 
is precious to our people” is practically 
impossible. 

50,000 military and naval planes!”’ In- 
deed! That is a hell of a way to demon- 
strate that we are ‘“‘a people who put their 
faith in God.’’ A great Jewish teacher, 
now widely esteemed as a revealer of the 
will of God, said nearly 2,000 years ago: 
“They that take the sword perish by the 
sword.” 

Instead of wasting and worse than wast- 
ing our resources in multiplying instru- 
ments of death that are a denial of our 
humanity and an unspeakably shameful 
prostitution of our science, we should pre- 
pare to play the Good Samaritan to the 
broken, despairing peoples that will survive 
when the present fury of unreason, fear 
and hate has spent itself. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Minister and Politics 


The ministers’ round table at the re- 
cent meeting of the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference considered the subject of the min- 
ister at the time of the national election. 
During the discussion, a number of in- 
stances were cited indicating that church 
members become unusually vindictive at 
the time of a presidential election. The 
position of a minister is more difficult than 
in ordinary times. It is especially difficult 
if his viewpoint is not in accordance with 
that of most of his congregation. This is 
a situation which arises even though a min- 
ister desires to avoid the controversy as 
much as possible. People press him to 
announce for whom he is going to vote. 
What can be done to carry the church life 
through this period without danger? 

It is suggested that it would be helpful 
for ministers to preach a sermon explaining 
this problem thoroughly before the election 
campaign begins and urging their people 
to guard their emotional reactions closely. 
It was also suggested that ministers should 
not lend their pulpits to partisan expres- 
sion. 

It will not be long before the difficulties 
of the minister and his church people will 
be in full force. It should be perfectly 
clear to reasonable minded people that a 
minister has a right to exercise his privilege 
of citizenship and that he must obey his 
own conscience in his loyalties. The period 
of election requires forbearance and toler- 
ance for both sides and should be a good 
test of the reality of our Unitarian prin- 
ciples. 


The Year Past 


The fiscal year of the Regional Council 
closed April 30. The annual report of the 
regional directors is being prepared and 
will be distributed to those interested. 

The past year has developed an increas- 
ing interest in the regional work. There 
is evident a greater responsiveness and a 
more general understanding of the purpose 
and accomplishments of regionalism. The 
financial participation of the churches and 
organizations has been larger than last 
year and the expression of interest at 
conference meetings has been more de- 
finite. 

The specific help to churches which have 
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needed counsel and assistance from the 
regional office has been reflected in the 
greater strength now shown by these 
churches. There are now 40 church groups 
in the Middle Atlantic States region. 


“Twenty-four of these may be described as 


in a rather healthy condition. A number 
of these are growing rapidly and a number 
of those not included in the 24 are making 
encouraging progress. Only two are in a 
rather dangerous condition. There are 
four aided churches in the region. New 
work has been developed at Manhasset, 
Long Island. The picture of the churches 
is much brighter than three years ago 
when at least six were in a dangerous con- 
dition. 

Pulpit exchanges which are now carried 
out annually by all three conferences have 
helped to build the fellowship between the 
churches. 

Cooperation with national agencies, par- 
ticularly the department of religious edu- 
cation, the department of church extension 
and the Youth Commission, has increased 
the effectiveness of these agencies within 
the region. The field contacts of the re- 
gional director have included preaching 
and other speaking engagements, meetings 
with the official bodies of churches, con- 
sultation with church representatives, at- 
tending and helping plan conference meet- 
ings; meeting with ministers’ groups and 
attendance at meetings of the A. U. A. 
board and the committee of the depart- 
ment of Unitarian extension and church 
maintenance. Services of the regional 
office have consisted of the following: steno- 
graphic work for churches, organizations 
and conferences; agency for publicity; 
bureau of information; center for com- 
mittee and group meetings; contact center 
for A. U. A. officials; supply service for 
preaching and other speaking, publicity 
and promotional work; distribution of free 
literature and sale of literature. 

The cooperation and interest of all those 
who have helped with the work this year 
are most deeply appreciated. 

e Dale DeWitt. 


Among the Churches 


Albany. The Albany church instituted 
this year a program planning conference 
which was held on April 28. All members 
of the board, trustees and officers of church 
organizations were present. Plans for the 
coming year were discussed and program 
activities planned. A new project which 
may be undertaken is the institution of a 
Collegiate Pulpit which will provide for 
outstanding speakers at four Sunday ser- 
vices during the year. These services 
would be planned especially to reach the 
students of the various Albany colleges. 


Hackensack. The Hackensack church 
membership committee has undertaken a 
drive to double the membership of the 
church. The opening Sunday of this effort 
was May 5. 


Community Church, NewYork City. 
The first unit of the new church building 
has now been erected on 35th Street, near 
Park Avenue, and the interior will be 
completed in June. The church offices and 
weekday activities will be conducted in this 
building, but church services will continue 
to be held at Town Hall until the church 
auditorium has been built. 


Norfolk. The Norfolk church observed 
Founders’ Day on Sunday, May 19. A 
goal for attendance of 100 was set and the 
church group organized to fulfill this 
aim. 

Richmond. A special publicity cam- 
paign at the Richmond church this winter 
resulted in a marked increase in church at- 
tendance and additional members. At the 
beginning of the campaign a special ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Richmond 
newspapers under the title: “Not for 
Church Members.” Subsequently teams 
within the church were assigned dates for 
special invitations to guests. 

Trenton. The closing service for the 
present year was held at Trenton, N. J., 
on May 12. Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
spoke on the subject, “‘A Practical Re- 
ligion.” 


Gains Noted 


These encouraging statistics for the year 
1939-40 are at hand: Washington, D. C., 
38 new members; Albany, N. Y., 20; Ger- 
mantown, Pa., 58; Ridgewood, N. J., 16, 
and an increased average attendance from 
21 to 38; Richmond, Va., 21 new members 
and an increased average attendance from 
78 to 86; Barneveld, N. Y., 18; Hollis, 
N. Y., 8; Flushing, N. Y., 8 new members 
and an increased average attendance from 
35 to 45; Hackensack, N. J., 15 new mem- 
bers and an increased average attendance 
from 48 to 55; Staten Island, N. Y., 13 
new members and an increased average 
attendance from 88 to 51; Ithaca, N. Y., 
10 new members and an increased average 
attendance from 72 to 77; Wilmington, 
Del., 49; Orange, N. J., increased average 
attendance from 30 to 565. 


Leadership Institute 


The Leadership Institute program and 
registration have been distributed to all the 
churches of the Middle Atlantic States re- 
gion and to the churches nearest in the 
Meadville Conference. Universalists in 
this area have been extended an invitation 
to attend. Registrations have begun to 
come in and genuine interest has been ex- 
pressed at all the Spring Conferences. The 
Leadership Institute will strengthen the 
forces of leadership in churches and each 
church which is represented by a good dele- 
gation will benefit during the coming year. 
The institute will be for all Unitarians in- 
terested in church work, especially for those 
in the field of religious education, young 
people’s work, Alliance and Laymen’s 
League. 


Three Recent Middle Atlantic Conferences 


Joseph Priestley Conference 


The transformation of the Middle At- 
lantic States area from a region of some 
strong and some weak churches to a region 
of strong churches was forecast by Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional secretary, at the 
spring meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, held at the Unitarian church, 
Germantown, Thursday, May 9. Mr. 
DeWitt cited a number of concrete achieve- 
ments directed toward this end in his report 
of the first full year of the Middle Atlantic 
office. Most encouraging is the develop- 
ment of greater regional responsibility. 
Rey. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster con- 
ducted the opening worship service and the 
welcoming words from Rev. Max Daskam, 
resident minister, emphasized the fellow- 
ship values of the Conference, the neces- 
sity of some new Conference project now 
that the Joseph Priestley House is so 
thoroughly established and the importance 
of Unitarian churches continuing in their 
position as pioneers. A strong plea for 
aggressive and progressive churches was 
made by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in his talk 
on “A Church’s Job in a Time of Change.” 
“There is only one thing more dangerous 
than change—no change,” hesaid. ‘‘Beaten 
paths are for beaten men. 

We are in need of churches, said Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, executive vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
which do things that are worth while. 
Then we must publicize their achievements. 

A special feature of the Conference was 
the dedication of the new Sullivan Wing 
of Joseph Priestley House, made possible 
by Mrs. Sullivan’s bequest. Mrs. Oscar 
E. Mertz, president of the board, presided. 
“A Backward and Forward Look” was 
given by Dr. George Neitzsche, honorary 
president; Mrs. Frederick J. Pierce of 
Germantown was in charge of the symbolic 
burning of the mortgage. The words of 
dedication, ‘In memory of Estelle Throck- 
morton Sullivan and William Laurence 
Sullivan, we dedicate the wing of Joseph 
Priestley House to the glory of God and 
to the shelter and kindly care of those of 
riper years,” were spoken by Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia. The guests at 
the House as well as the conference dele- 
gates participated in the tea following. 
The new wing makes it possible to house 
ten additional guests. As Mrs. Mertz so 
well said, the House will be indebted al- 
ways to Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan and their 
influence will ever be within its walls. 

The following Conference officers were 
elected for two-year terms: president, 
Judge H. Clay Burkholder of Lancaster, 
Pa.; vice-president, Rev. Robert Sonen of 
Norfolk, Va.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Laurence C. Staples of Washington, D. C. 
The president was authorized to name a 
committee on the field, and on motion of 
William G. Eliot 3d of Washington a 
resclution providing that the fall meetings 


of the Conference be held in one of its more 
southern churches was adopted. Dele- 
gates to the Conference sessions numbered 
close to a hundred. The meeting of the 
Conference Council, held on Wednesday 
evening, May 8, was attended by 21 dele- 
gates who were indebted to the German- 
town church for hospitality. The retiring 
president, Rev. Delos O’Brian of Wil- 
mington, received a vote of thanks for 
progress made during his administration. 
Laurence C. Staples. 


Mohawk Conference Will Register 
Conscientious Objectors 


The Mohawk Valley Conference met at 
Schenectady, N. Y., April 27-28, as guests 
of the Christian Temple and All Souls’ 
Church. Representatives were present 
from Rochester, Syracuse, Ithaca, Utica 
and Albany, and the total attendance 
was over 100. The young people took part 
in the business meetings but held as well 
separate meetings of their. own under the 
leadership of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
of the Unitarian Student Committee, and 
speakers from the various groups. 

Since President Edwin Fairley was de- 
tained at Barneveld by illness, Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Walker of Albany acted as chair- 
man. Reports of the Middle Atlantic 
States Conference and proposed future 
work were given by Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director; and Mr. Fritchman, who 
brought the greetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, also spoke of the 
value of The Christian Register, and the 
necessity for increased subscriptions. In 
view of the fact that a resolution proposing 
registry of conscientious objectors in our 
churches was to be acted on at the May 
meetings, a discussion was held on the pur- 
pose and value of such registry. Later the 
directors of the conference adopted reso- 
lutions recommending that the Mohawk 
Valley churches in our fellowship provide 
registry for such of their own members 
as are conscientious objectors, and also 
urging the passage of this resolution which 
is to come before the A. U. A. 

Round-table meetings on “The Work of 
Women of the Church” led by Mrs. P. L. 
Alger, ‘“‘The Opinionmeter as an Aid to 
Democratic Discussion” led by T. A. Rich, 
“The Ministers and the Coming Election” 
led by Rev. Dale DeWitt, ‘Religious 
Education” led by Mrs. T. A. Rich, fol- 
lowed the business meeting on Saturday, 
and after a dinner at All Souls’ Church, 
Professor Mark Mohler of Skidmore Col- 
lege spoke on ‘“‘Making Democracy Work.”’ 
In the evening Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College, Schenectady, 
speaking on ‘The Counter-Reformation 
in American Protestantism,’ gave a hu- 
morous and very interesting picture of the 
attempt to prevent change in the orthodox 
churches which followed the rise of New 
England Unitarianism, and the conse- 


quent development of theological education 
and the Sunday schools. 

Sunday morning Rey. Abbot Peterson 
of Ithaca spoke at Christian Temple and 
Rey. Robert Killam preached the confer- 
ence sermon at All Souls’ Church. 

The conference closed with a luncheon 
and directors’ meeting, at which Mr. Kil- 
lam, its president, was asked to appoint 
general committees, among them a field 
committee to work with Mr. DeWitt. 

New officers for the conference are: 
president, Rev. Robert Killam, Utica; 
vice-president, Mrs. John R. Williams of 
Rochester; secretary, Mrs. P. L. Alger of 
Schenectady; and treasurer, H. B. Bald- 
win of Utica. The conference has been in- 
vited to meet next year in Ithaca. 

Following the conference Mr. Fritch- 
man spoke on Monday at Union College 
to a class on “Religion,” and at the college 
chapel assembly on Tuesday. 

Catherine Alger. 


The Metropolitan Conference 


“The mission of a minority is not neces- 
sarily to turn itself into a majority’’ said 
Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, N. J., 
in his sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches. 
Mr. Davies said that when minorities lose 
the likelihood of becoming majorities they 
sometimes lose heart. However, this 
would indicate a misinterpretation of their 
function. Their real function is to influ- 
ence and affect majorities. 

Mr. Davies spoke at the vesper service 
which was conducted by Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher, minister of Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., hosts to the Conference. The 
vesper service was preceded by the annual 
business meeting, Rev. Edward J. Manning 
of the Church of the Saviour, president of 
the Conference, in the chair. Reports 
were given by the treasurer, Brady Bell, 
and by Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional di- 
rector for the Middle Atlantic States. Mr. 
DeWitt’s report emphasized the growing 
sense of unity within the region. The of- 
ficers elected for the coming year were: 
president, Percival Brundage, Montclair, 
N. J.; secretary, Mrs. Alfred Klaber, 
Fourth Church, Brooklyn; treasurer, Brady 
Bell, Hackensack, N. J.; vice-presidents, 
Arthur McDaniels, All Souls’ Church, 
New York, Miss Mary Davis, Summit, 
N. J., John C. Fullerton, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Rey. G. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 

The evening speaker was Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, minister of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn. Dr. Lathrop spoke 
on “International Problems’’ and his ad- 
dress was followed by discussion. “For 
Europe’s own good now America must keep 
out of the war,’ Dr. Lathrop urged. “We 
do not and cannot comprehend what is 
taking place sufficiently for us to deter- 
mine in which way Europe shall work out 
its problems. Our task is to prepare our- 
selves for participation in an organized as 
over against an anarchistic world.” 

Vincent B. Silliman. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 


Holds 88th Session 


If the attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Western Unitarian Conference fell 
below the average of recent years, it should 
be noted that in point of interest and prac- 
tical value the program was of very high 
order. Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn., 
admirably supported its minister, Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, in making the setting 
of the conference something to carry for- 
ward in the memory of important occa- 
sions. From the opening session to the 
closing moments the program was sustained 
by carefully prepared presentations and 
vigorous good-spirited discussions. 

The credential committee chairman, 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, reported 113 dele- 
gates from 21 churches. Eight delegates 
came from Canada. The keen participa- 
tion of these Unitarians from Manitoba 
in the discussion of conference topics oc- 
casioned a resolution expressing the hope 
that the Canadian churches may be equally 
well represented at future meetings. 

The Western Division of the Unitarian 
Historical Society sponsored the opening 
session. In the absence of the secretary, 
Dr. Charles Lyttle, Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt, minister of the Quincy, IIl., church, 
had charge of the meeting. He read a 
paper on “The Gathering and Preserving 
of Church Records.’’ The paper provoked 
an interesting discussion which resulted 
in the following resolution to the confer- 
ence: 

Resolved: That the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference be requested 
to provide an adequate fireproof depository 
for important records of the churches of 
the conference and to encourage the 
churches to avail themselves of these facili- 
ties. That the churches be asked to re- 
view their methods of recording christen- 
ings, marriages and funerals to the end 
that a satisfactory permanent record of 
these be kept by the church in addition to 
the private records of the minister. That 
in order to guard against fire or loss the 
records of the organizational meetings of 
the several churches and other important 
documents be photostated, and that copies 
of the photostats be filed with the Western 
Conference, the Meadville Theological 
School Library and in the files of the local 
churches. 

An exhibit of photostatic copies of the 
first pages of the earliest record books of a 
number of the churches was displayed. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
preached the annual sermon, speaking on 
the topic, “Beginnings and Ends.” 

The business sessions of the conference 
included the report of the secretary, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, the president’s address by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese (which will be found 
on another page), and an inspiring message 
on “The National Outlook” by Dr. Fred- 
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erick May Eliot. Mr. Call’s record of a 
busy year justified the arrangement be- 
tween the Association and the Conference 
by which extended visits were made to 
strategic points for advisory and organiza- 
tional work. Many churches were visited 
in the itinerary. 

During the year a number of churches 
have been supplied with ministers. R. 
Lester Mondale was called to Kansas City, 
Mo.; Tracy M. Pullman to Detroit, Mich.; 


Melvin L. Welke to Cincinnati, O.; Clin- . 
ton Lee Scott to Dayton, O.; Andrew X. ° 


Mahy left Keokuk for Augusta, Me.; 
Merrill O. Bates was settled at our new 
church at Grosse Point, Mich.; Robert S. 
Hoagland at our new church at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Donald Harrington at our 
newly-adopted church, People’s Liberal 
of Chicago; Russell E. Simmons to Evans- 
ton, I]].; and L. B. Traylor has been called 
to Keokuk, Ia. 

A period of five years has seen the great- 
est turnover in pastorates in the history of 
the conference. In eight of our churches 
long pastorates came to an end: Dodson 
in St. Louis, after 86 years; Wicks in In- 
dianapolis, after 36 years; Lloyd in Mari- 
etta after 32 years; Birkhead in Kansas 
City, after 22 years; Eliot in St. Paul, after 
21 years; Malick in Cincinnati after 21 
years; Reccord in Detroit after 20 years; 
Loring in Milwaukee after 16 years. Only 
twenty of our churches have today the 
same minister they had five years ago. 

An election of directors to succeed Rev. 
Charles P. Connolly of Rockford, IIl., 
Charles H. Luecking, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, who were 
ineligible for reelection, resulted in the 
choice of Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Mrs. E. C. Nieberger, 
People’s Church, Chicago, and Mrs. Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago. Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey; Milwaukee, Wis., was elected to 
succeed himself. Delta I. Jarrett, Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer. 

The luncheon meetings were well at- 
tended by delegates and laymen of the 
Twin Cities. Mrs. Charles Haycock of 
Chicago led the discussion in the Alliance 
group with an inspiring talk on ‘‘The Tree 
and the Branches.’”’ At the ministers’ 
luncheon, Rev. R. E. Bailey of Milwaukee, 
Wis., spoke out of the resources of his own 
rich spiritual ministry on the topic, ““Why 
Preach?” Following this luncheon the 
ministers and a few laymen retired to the 
Minister’s Cloister, patterned after the 
Berry Street Conference. Here Dr. John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., read 
a scholarly paper, ““Can We Still Believe 
in God?” It was a frank expression of the 
humanist viewpoint. In the discussion 
that followed, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Rev. Evans A. Worthley, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Dr. Cur- 


tis W. Reese and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 
participated. Three things were empha- 
sized: first, that the preaching of an essay 
is not enough; second, that the use of the 
word God does not necessarily imply a 
meaning on the part of the speaker that 
exists in the mind of the listener; third, 
that the Good Life has universal con- 
notation beyond purely human experi- 
ence. 

President Frederick May Eliot spoke to 
a large audience, from his former pulpit, 
at the second evening public meeting of 
the conference. Speaking on the topic, 
“The Unique Opportunity of the Liberal 
Church Today,” he challenged the con- 
ference with a vivid description of the 
refugee situation. Eight hundred thousand 
Unitarian Christians in war-stricken Hol- 
land, whose ministers are in grave danger 
at the hands of the Nazis, since they have 
fearlessly declared the principles of the 
complete freedom of human life, claim the 
consideration of liberals the world over. 
He believed the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee that is to be formed for cooperation 
with a similar committee of the Quakers 
will give the Dutch people the spiritual 
fortification they need; the evidence that 
all the world is not bad. 

An interesting afternoon session was 
devoted to the exhibits of project work 
done in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
church schools. Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, 
chairman of the religious education com- 
mittee, directed a panel discussion on 
“Parents as Teachers of Religion.’’ Those 
taking part were Mrs. R. M. Pratt, Quincy; 
Mrs. Randall S. Hilton, Alton; Mrs. 
Charles Johnson, Minneapolis; Mrs. Stella 
J. Bachelder, Cedar Rapids; Rev. Karl A. 
Bach, Des Moines, and Rev. Robert E. 
Romig, Duluth. 

It was agreed that parents, by their 
demonstration of religion in the home, not 
only became the child’s teacher, but also 
relieved the child of the impression that 
the church school was the only place where 
religion was taught. The thought was 
developed that while children are en- 
tranced by symbolism, this necessary phase 
of their experience was often discouraged 
through parental dislike of symbolism on 
the basis of their own earlier experiences. 
Parent-teacher cooperation was held to be 
necessary if children of our church schools 
are to develop a religious attitude to the 
whole of life. 

Keen disappointment was felt at the 
closing banquet when Professor Ralph O. 
Nafziger of the department of journalism, 
University of Minnesota, was unable to 
continue his address. He had just begun | 
to speak on ‘“The Freedom of the Press in 
Relation to Human Liberties” when he 
collapsed and his physician who was near 
him declined to allow him to continue. 
After a brief discussion the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Other resolutions adopted were: 

Resolved: That the Western Unitarian 


Unitarians in Annual Meeting Pledge 
Denomination to World Service 
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shall be spent”’ but some responsibility for 
raising the funds. A more difficult point 
to make clear was that “‘centralization of 
executive authority is in-no way incom- 
patible with regional responsibility.’’ In 
giving financial aid to local churches, it 
is the duty of the Association to see that 
it is used as wisely as possible but also 
to conserve the independence of the church. 
“The grants,’ he said, ‘‘must be so used 
as not to justify the complaint that they 
are used to destroy freedom.” 

He suggested the possibility of a new 
policy for churches permanently on the list 
of those subsidized. Possibly they might 
be so designated. Possibly some of their 
rights in the Association might be taken 
from them. 

Finally Mr. Smith pointed out the dif- 
ficulty of establishing new churches by 
remote control and declared that more 
responsibility might be put upon churches 
nearer the scene. : 


Greetings and Resolutions 


There were the usual greetings sent to 
the Universalist General Convention and to 
churches overseas. The list of countries 
with which Unitarians have fraternal re- 
lations with religious bodies stretched 
around the world—to many countries in 
Europe, to the Philippines, to India. Mes- 
sages were sent to three new churches in 
the fellowship: the People’s Church of 
Englewood, N. J., the First Unitarian 
Church of Fort Wayne, Ind., and the 
Grosse Point church, in Michigan. 

The text of the resolutions proposed 
has been printed and made available, so 
we shall simply report action. By unani- 
mous vote The Christian Register was en- 
dorsed and support for it was urged. 

With some little delay which involved 
substituting English-speaking colonies for 
the United States, Unitarians were called 
upon to celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing, the 400th anni- 
versary of the printing of the first book on 
the American continent and the 300th 
anniversary of the first book, a hymnbook, 
in the colonies. 


The policy of the Association toward 
aided churches brought on a confused dis- 
cussion. The resolution sponsored by the 
division of church extension sought to set 
money free for new churches by surveying 
and classifying aided churches and by 
formulating ‘“‘a long-term policy.” This 
meant in time cutting some of them off 
the list. Rev. Ethelred Brown, a colored 
man, formerly in Jamaica, now pastor of a 
church in Harlem, N. Y., made an im- 
passioned speech and offered an amend- 
ment which in substance said that ‘“‘in 
addition to statistical results, the A. U. A. 
should give appropriate regard to the 
special religious needs of a community.” 

Rey. Herbert Higginbotham of Eugene, 
Ore., might have gained considerable sup- 
port for an amendment that in order that 
the rights of congregations and ministers 
be fully protected a committee of five, 
from the Association and the Ministers’ 
Union, be appointed to confer with the 
officers deciding on aid to churches, but a 
series of speeches that he made hurt his 
cause. Rev. John O. Fisher of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Davenport, Ia., and Rev. Lon Ray Call of 
the Western Unitarian Conference dis- 
cussed the matter. Everything Higgin- 
botham proposed was tossed out of the 
window. Call’s well-worded amendment 
was tossed out also by delegates who had 
got their blood up, and then Brown’s 
amendment was adopted by an enthus- 
iastic vote. More than the text of things, 
it seems, affects voting delegates. 

Resolution number four on security 
for ministers and others came to the 
delegates with the disapproval of the 
executive and business committees of the 
Association. The round-table group that 
had discussed it also disapproved it by a 
vote of 69 to 11. By a very close vote the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
had endorsed it. Mr. Davidow moved 
to table it and the vote was practically 
unanimous. 

The church at Eugene, Ore., had spon- 
sored a resolution that asked to have the 
expenses of delegates attending the annual 
meeting pooled and divided. Higgin- 


Conference approves the resolution en- 
titled “The Christian Register’ as submitted 
for consideration at the 115th anniversary 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and urges that more of its churches 
enter into the church-officer or church- 
membership plans. 

Resolved: That while we heartily com- 
mend the aims of the President of the 
United States in the interests of peace, we 
deplore the many grave perils in the de 
facto status of an American Ambassador 
at the Vatican, and we call upon the Pres- 
ident to take immediate steps to bring to 


an early end a relationship which will be- 
come increasingly intolerable to all free 
churches and citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Resolved: That the Western Unitarian 
Conference approves the resolution to be 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association concern- 
ing the policy regarding aided churches, 
to the end that neither the rights of the 
individual churches, nor the security, free- 
dom and professional status of the minis- 
ters of such churches be overlooked. 

Robert Murray Pratt. 


botham argued for it, von Stilli of Okla- 
homa against it, and it was defeated by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

Resolution six on World Federal 
Union sought the organization of interna- 
tional relations to protect the weak, 
guarantee personal liberty and save de- 
mocracy. It commended study of the 
Streit plan, and was amended to add other 
plans. Rev. W. H. Gysan spoke for it and 
it was passed. ; 

The department of social relations had 
submitted number seven upon ‘‘Service for 
Refugees.”’ The round-table group had 
endorsed it. After addresses by Miss 
Dixon of Wilton, N. H. ,and Mr. von Stilli 
it was adopted although there were one or 
two defiant “‘noes.” 

Then followed an orgy of inconsistency. 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, just back from 
a trip to Canada, asked consent to intro- 
duce a resolution on the refugee problem 
that called on the President to confer with 
Canada and help on large-scale evacuation 
from Europe if it seemed best. There 
was a fight over letting him present it but 
the vote was 325 to 110 in favor of admit- 
ting. Then Dr. Samuel A. Eliot pointed 
out that they were calling on the President 
to violate the law of the land which limits 
immigration to this country. So the reso- 
lution was amended. Then a delegate de- 
clared it ‘‘emotionally unsound” and the 
Unitarians to whom this is the blackest of 
indictments voted it down. The action 
would have been a disastrous gesture had 
not the action of the afternoon set the de- 
nomination right before the world. 

Number eight on Youth and Unem- 
ployment and number nine on Church and 
Community were passed unanimously. 
Then number ten endorsing “birth con- 
trol,’ a resolution which a few years ago 
would have brought on earnest, if not bitter, 
discussion, was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

Two resolutions, one recognizing the 
right of individuals to be conscientious 
objectors and the other providing for a 
registry of Unitarians who are conscien- 
tious objectors, brought on a debate of 
which any church might have been proud. 

Opposing the first resolution, Dr. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline addressed five ques- 
tions to the conscience of the conscientious 
objector: 

(1) Does he feel it is morally right to sit 
back in safety while his neighbor shoulders 
the rifle and runs the risks? 

(2) How can he square it with his con- 
science to accept the privileges of citizen- 
ship while refusing to bear arms in the de- 
fense of those privileges? 

(3) Has he considered that his con- 
scientious objection to military service is 
actually an encouragement to the aggressor 
nations? Is he aware that he is playing 
into the hands of Hitler who would like 
nothing better than the spread throughout 
the United States of conscientious objection 
to military service? 
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(4) Does he realize that in demanding 
immunity for himself he is really inviting 
unscrupulous evaders of responsibility to 
claim high motives for dodging their na- 
‘tional duty? 

(5) How about the loyal members of our 
churches who are enrolled in the National 
Guard and the Officers Reserve Corps? 
Are they not equally conscientious? Is it 
fair to them for the Association to put it- 
self on record as approving an attitude 
concerning which there is honest differ- 
ence of opinion? 

Answering Dr. Peterson, Rev. Robert 
T. Weston of Schenectady, N. Y., asked 
that the meeting keep to the point at issue. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop assured Dr. Peterson 
that when the rights of men in the National 
Guard were in the same jeopardy as the 
rights of conscientious objectors are now, 
he would be found fighting for the military 
men. We shall see, he said, that none of 
them are hung up by the wrists for 24 
hours as was done to Evan Thomas 
in the last war. David Rhys Williams of 
Rochester, N. Y., spoke for the resolu- 
tion and it was passed by a large majority. 
The fight upon “‘the registry’’ was harder. 
Mr. Davidow, who had voted for number 
eleven, opposed number twelve on the 
ground that a registry would be used by 
non-Unitarians who were simply seeking 
to evade service. Rev. Dale DeWitt, a 
regional director, and John Finley of the 
Young People’s Religious Union argued 
for it. Mr. Finley said that 88 percent 
of local unions urged the establishment of 
the registry. Rev. W. Ellis Davies called 
for Dr. Lathrop who took the platform and 
told of the Washington Conference of Con- 
scientious Objectors which he attended. 
There he discovered that Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians and others 
favored the registry. Then he quoted 
Justice Frank Murphy who, when he was 
attorney general, said that a registry made 
by churches before war would be of the 
greatest service to the Department of 
Justice. Rev. George L. Thompson also 
spoke for the resolution. It was passed 
with only a few negative votes. 


Afternoon Session 


Rev. Simeon E. Cozad of Lowell, 
Mass., conducted the devotional services 
in the afternoon and Rey. Dan H. Fenn of 
Chestnut Hill made the address to the 
“New Ministers’? most acceptably. The 
new ministers marched to the platform 
and were received by the president. They 
were Charles Z. Aznakian, Douglas P. 
Brayton, Ernest A. Brown, Jr., Arnold 
Crompton, William Ellis Davies, Richard 
B. Gibbs, John G. Gill, Leonard Helie, 
Robert W. Lawson, Mason F. McGinness, 
Edmund A. Opitz, Robert W. Sonen, S. 
Arthur Stowater, Ray S. True, E. J. Un- 
ruh and Prescott B. Wintersteen. 

Four of these men took theological 
training at Meadville, four at Tufts, three 
at Union, one at Harvard, one at Boston, 
one at Bangor, one at Rochester, and 
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one at Andover Newton and the Pacific 
School. 


Election of Officers 


As the delegates went out at noon they 
had deposited their ballots. Rev. Irving 
W. Stultz, chairman of the committee on 
ballots, reported that 721 votes had been 
cast, 58 of which were absentee votes. For 
the slate on the ballot, 595, for selected 
names, 16, and for persons not on the slate, 
1. One hundred and nine votes were classi- 
fied as irregular or blank. ‘“‘Weare supposed 
to be intelligent,’’ remarked a delegate 
privately after making a computation, 
“but over 15 percent of us are too dumb 
to mark our ballots correctly.”’ The officers 
elected were: 

Moderator, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Regional vice-presidents (term of one 
year): Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me. 
C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. James 
P. Hart, Fall River, Mass. Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill. Charles E. Russell, 
Ottawa, Can. Alice W. Tallant, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. B. Grant Taylor, Berkeley, 
Calif. Charles A. Wing, Denver, Colo. 

Directors (term of three years): Paul 
H. Chapman, Lexington, Mass. Wilton 
E. Cross, Taunton, Mass. Perey W. 
Gardner, Providence, R. I. Laurance I. 
Neale, New York. Robert B. Stone, 
Jamaica Plam, Mass. Mrs. Edward I. 
Walkley, Marblehead, Mass. 

To fill an unexpired term (to serve until 
1942): Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Directors (term of one year): Alfred F. 
Whitman, Cambridge, Mass., representing 
all societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members, which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

Frederic Winsor, Brookline, Mass., 
representing all schools, colleges and other 
educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers. 

DuBois LeFevre, Boston, Mass., rep- 
resenting the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass., 
representing the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Roland B. Greeley, Winchester, Mass., 
representing the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Nominating Committee: William S. 
Nichols, chairman. Carl B. Wetherell, 
secretary. Henry V. Atherton. Howard B. 
Bard. J. Ward Healey. Payson Miller. 
Mrs. John B. Nash. Laurence C. Staples. 
Oswell G. Treadway. Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 

Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College, was presented by Dr. Eliot 
as the new moderator and she made a 
brief but graceful speech of acknowledg- 
ment. Frederic H. Fay and Dr. Everett 
M. Baker reported for the division of pro- 
motion and publications. Mr. Fay said 


Mrs. Aurelia Reinhardt, 


heard of us. 


that there were 60,000,000 people in the 
United States unchurched. ‘Doubtless 
some of these people would be interested in 
a religion rooted in freedom and good will. 
The purpose of the division is to reach 
them.” He also referred appreciatively 
to the appointment of Miss Mildred Boie 
to take charge of publicity. Everett M. 
Baker, on whose capable shoulders has 
fallen a multitude of responsibilities, de- 
scribed the many techniques that may be 
used to reach the public—books, pamphlets, 
The Christian Register and the radio. 

“In the past,” he said, “we have been 
publishing largely for our own. Now our 
appeal mainly is to people who never have 
In three months we circulated 
55,000 copies of an eight-page illustrated 
pamphlet. Previously the life of an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of a pamphlet had been 
from one to three years. Dr. Baker gave 
interesting illustrations of the distance 
that the radio message goes. “To our 
editor,” he said, “we give the same free- 
dom that we give to every minister, to 
speak the truth as he sees it.” 


Dr. Eliot’s Address 


“It is evidence of the vitality of a de- 
nomination,” said Dr. Eliot as he began 
the president’s address, ‘‘to be able to 
command the services of people like San- 
ford Bates and Dr. Reinhardt. 

“Three years ago you asked me to give 
up the work of a parish minister which I 
love as nothing else on the work side of life. 
Toward the end of the third year in a 
parish most ministers have to face the 
question as to whether they can go on. 
I do not know why the third year is so 
difficult but it is a fact. I am trying to 
pull myself over that hump with the loyal 
support of the ministers, the trustees and 
a very large percentage of the laity. The 
sense of growing support for ideas makes 
me confident that I can follow through for 
at least one more year. The important 
things accomplished are first business ef- 
ficiency. Sometimes methods seem cold 
blooded but they are not so. If one is 
guided by principle, the working out of a 
matter will not seem inhuman.” 

Dr. Eliot then explained an agreement 
with the finance committee to use some of 
the capital funds for the first three years, 
to promote an aggressive policy. Now he 
has agreed with the committee upon a 
three-year retrenchment policy at the end 
of which the budget will be balanced. To 
avoid cuts in essential work, he explained, 
contributions must be increased. “They 
have been increased,” he said. “In 1936- 
37 they were $29,000. In 1937-38 they 
jumped up to $36,000. Last year they fell 
to $30,000 and this year came up to $31,- 
000. We ought to aim for the $60,000 a 
year that we used to get. Though we have 
cut our budget $14,000, the department of 
church extension, the fighting edge of our | 
work, is cut only $300 and the department 
of religious education, another fighting 
edge, less than $1,000. We cannot cut 


$10,000 more next year as we plan without . 


injuring the work. So I confidently expect 
that contributions will be $10,000 more.”’ 

Dr. Eliot then paid high tribute to the 
treasurer, Parker Marean. ‘‘No one of us,” 
he said, “thinks that he has a vested right 
in his job. We are here to serve you if 
you want us to serve you. So in the min- 
istry. There is place for sentiment but not 
for sentimentality. If a minister cannot 
succeed, he will have to go. I believe that 
we can have a frank realistic attitude 
toward our problems and yet be kind.” 

Dr. Eliot paused and then came the 
climax of the day in his presentation of the 
need of a suffering world. 

Following the offering Herbert K. 
Miller, chairman of the credentials com- 
mittee, reported as follows: Ministers pres- 
ent, 191; lay delegates, 581; life members, 
119; or a total of 891. 

There was no unfinished business and a 
little in advance of 4.30, the hour of ad- 
journment, the Convention sang a hymn 
and closed with the benediction by Dr. 
Eliot. 


Channing Conference 
is Critical and Lively 


The 148th session of the Channing Con- 
ference with the Channing Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. met in historic old ‘‘First’’ 
in Providence, April 28, in one of the most 
stimulating gatherings in recent years. A 
panel composed of Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler of the department of religious education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance, Dr. Phillip Mitchell, 
professor and head of the department of 
biology of Brown University, Peter Leary, 
field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., and Rev. 
Wilburn B. Miller, minister of the Unitarian 
Society in Fairhaven, Mass., discussed 
“How Should Unitarians Meet the World 
Today?” That the discussion was vital 
was attested by the attention given by the 
crowded audience and the rapid fire of ques- 
tions at the close. Some of the blunt 
and challenging statements startled the 
listeners into thinking. Here are a few: 
“The Church has no unifying project. 
Two philosophies seem to govern the 
world; pleasure and expediency. Do Uni- 
tarians concur? Are our convictions 
strong enough to put our religion (and us) 
to work?” “Young people do not want to 
pray!’ “Many adults seem to defy the 
minister to get them to worship!” ‘Very 
often our church services kill the impulse 
to worship.”’ ‘‘Unitarians have eliminated 
too much of the emotional, the dramatic, 
symbolic.” ‘Need well-defined theologi- 
cal position.” “Need more study groups. 
Other churches have surpassed us in this 
respect.” “How well informed are we on 
vital questions?” ‘‘We can’t get people 
excited unless we give them something to 


do! Instead of talking why can’t the 
ehurech do something?, Become ‘con- 


‘Lassen, Dighton, Mass. 


cerned’ as a body?” “Do we agree that 
the church should take social action?’ 

At the evening session Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., likened our 
times to those of Noah and called upon the 
churches to act as arks in which the 
precious seeds of life may be preserved. 
Among others, he mentioned the following 
—certain decencies and amenities of human 
fellowship; the idea of the sacredness of 
human life, the value of personality; and 
certain institutions and customs, education 
that liberates, freedom in religion, and the 
spirit and substance of the Bill of Rights. 
Not laws, or books, or force of arms will 
preserve these things for us—but an ark 
where they are kept and practiced while 
the rains of intolerance and bigotry flood 
the world—auntil a brighter day dawns and 
again the dove will return with the olive 
branch and the promise of a new day that 
will be fair and full of promise. To pre- 
serve these things we hold precious we must 
not put them in glass cases but learn to 
practice them in our little fellowships. We 
are not many, we Unitarians, only four 
hundred organized groups. But think 
what a stir there would be if the morning 
papers carried the news that there were 
four hundred nazi groups in the principal 
cities of our country! There are four hun- 
dred Unitarian groups, ideal centers, as 
powerful for decency and freedom as an 
equal number of nazi or communist groups. 
Let us work as efficiently and as tirelessly 
for our ideals as they for their ends, and 
the issue will never be in doubt! 

At the business sessions the nominating 
committee composed of Mrs. Frank Powell, 
Warren P. Hathaway, and Charles Redfern, 
chairman, presented the following slate 
which was subsequently elected: president, 
Versal F. Robey, Fairhaven, Mass.; vice- 
president, Richmond Sweet, First Church, 
Providence, R. I.; treasurer, Miss Mildred 
B. Cady, Norton, Mass.; secretary, Rev. 
Richard W. F. Seebode, Westminster, 
Providence; executive committee, Miss 
Helen C. Robertson, First, Providence, 
James P. Hart, Fall River, Mass., Lester 
Delegates to the 
Southern New England Council of Uni- 
tarian Church Conferences, R. W. F. See- 
bode, Providence, W. B. Miller, Fairhaven. 

The treasurer, Miss Cady, reported 
receipts of $229.32, all bills paid, and was 
instructed to send the conference contribu- 
tion of $120 to the S. N. E. C. 

The conference took a standing vote of 


appreciation of the retiring president, 


William M. Emery. 

The conference meets the last Sundays 
in October and April. The next meeting 
will be held in the Channing Memorial 
Church, Newport, R. I., Oct. 27, 1940. 

The Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. 
held a brief meeting at Westminster 
Church, Providence, preceding the joint 
meeting with the conference. Rudolph 
Christenson, president, presided. Peter 
Leary, field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 


spoke of the work of the Y. P. R. U. and 
the coming conferences at Star Island. 
Richard W. Seebode, Secretary. 


A Correction 


Miss Joyce DeLine of Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes to point out that in our account of 
the candlelight service at the Mohawk Val- 
ley Conference (issue of May 15) we 
quoted a short passage from the reading 
and failed to note that the words were not 
Miss DeLine’s but taken from “‘A Call to 
Reason” by Axel Wenner-Gren. Miss 
DeLine would not like to be taken for a 
plagiarist. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


NOT A HOTEL ROOM 
BUT A HOME 
IN NEW YORK 


This superbly appointed, 27-story 
apartment hotel offers a delight- 
ful home in one room—a living 
room-bedroom with disappearing 
twin beds... dressing room. 

kitchen—In charming Murray Hill, 


convenient to shops, theatres and 
the World’s Fair. 
From $6 00 Daily 


HOTEL 


TEN PARK 
AVENUE 


N. W. Corner of 34th Street, N.Y. 
WM. A. WHITE & SONS MANAGEMENT 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


4 1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Irresponsibilities 


We Have Felt This Way Too, but 
We Have Never Given In to 
It—or at Least Not More 
Than Once 


From a church news letter: ‘“We are no 
longer a monthly but a sometimes monthly. 
Since we seem to have quite a time coming 
out that often we had better not strain 
ourselves to try to be a more regular 
paper.” 

Come to think of it, however, when it 
comes to regularity of issue our first year 
under David Reed was nothing to boast 
about: first issue, April 20, 1821, and the 
second on August 24. What a leisurely 
old soul Reed must have been! 


A Good. Idea of Himself is a Great 
Asset for the Man Who Wishes 
to Succeed 


Getting into his head the idea that 
“You may wonder why I have today ac- 
cepted the leadership of the NEW Prohi- 
bition Party’—which we had not won- 
dered about at all or even heard of—Roger 
W. Babson goes on to say: “While being 
the ‘John-the-Baptist’ of this cause, I may 
end up with my head on a platter.” 

We doubt it, Roger, tepidly, perhaps, 
but we doubt it. 


Wanted—A Legible, Copyright, Syno- 
nymless, Unequivocal Label 

In his talk to the assembled scientists of 
America Mr. Roosevelt announced that he 
was a pacifist. Religious liberals should 
now hold a conference to determine what 
in future we shall label John Haynes 
Holmes—to say nothing of Henry W. Pink- 
ham. Pacibelligerent is about the only 
thing we can think of and it doesn’t sound 
so unliftable at that. 


Odium Theologicum 


Little Willie, to father (a fundamen- 
talist): “Pa, what does T. N. T. stand for?” 
“The New Theology,’ growled the old 


man. 
Ree Ws 


Not a Baptist Church, Either 


We are wondering how many of you 
have been troubled with water in the base- 
ment of your homes. We have recently 
experienced this in connection with the 
boiler room of the church as for some rea- 
son or other we apparently have an ex- 
cellent flowing spring midway between the 
floor drain and the stoker pit. The water 
has an inclination to flow in faster than 
the drain pipe can carry it away and the 
result is a substantial amount of water 
surrounding the working parts of the 
stoker. We believe we have the situation 
well in hand, however, and don’t expect to 
find the boiler floating. If any of you have 
been through the same situation we would 
appreciate hints on the control of the 
water situation. Perhaps we should at 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


s es e e e 
American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO €HILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. | 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Mid-Western Laymen! 


Plan now to attend the 
Laymen’s Week End 


at 
Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Friday to Sunday, June 21-23. Total cost $5.50 
If you are driving, invite a fellow-layman. 


For further information write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus, Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. Y. P. 
R. U. at 6.30. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686) ‘The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to4 p. m. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. June 2 and 9: 
Sunday service at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Per- 
kins. Midday prayers Tuesday and Friday. ‘‘Be- 
hold I have set before thee an open door and no man 
can shut it.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1la.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


least be thankful that we apparently have 
no water shortage on the north hill—From 
a (Unitarian) Church Calendar. 


Classified Advertising 


NICHEWAUG INN, PETERSHAM, MASS. — 
The gracious hospitality of this charming Inn awaits 
you. Eight acres of lawn and gardens atop a 1200 
foot hill in a secluded New England village sur- 
rounded by Harvard Forest. 


